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For Those 
Concerned 
with Children 


To Stimulate Thinking 
Rather Than 
Advocate Fixed Practice 


Next Month— 
“Using What We Know 


About Children in Teacher 
Education” is the theme 
for the May issue. Charles 
Dent has prepared the edi- 
torial and with Alice Miel 
has planned the content 
and invited the contrib- 
utors, 

The theme is developed 
in terms of curricula for 
teacher education based 
upon what we know about 
children, field experiences, 
individual differences and 
how to develop them, co- 
operatively planned enter- 
prises within the school 
community, the use of state 
and regional resources, and 
evaluative procedures. 

News and _ reviews to 
keep you up to date. 
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University School, Ohio State University 


While our friend the school doctor weighs three of us and explains our charts, 
our friend the school nurse keeps two of us happy with a book as we wait our turn. 
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Healthful Living for All Our Children 


A BROADER AND DEEPER CONCEPT OF 
health has been emerging in the _post- 
war years. “Health is a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being 
and not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity” is the succinct definition of 
health set forth in the constitution of the 
World Health Organization and accepted 
by the signatory nations. 

This point of view goes far beyond 
earlier concepts. Knowledge and_ in- 
sights from many fields of exploration 
and research emphasize the fact that 
health has to do with the wholeness of 
living. Health is seen as a positive qual- 
ity of life and as an integral part of 
all the individual does. It becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that individual 
health is intimately and inextricably 
interwoven with the welfare of the group. 

Today our land is richer in children 
and in the know-how of what it takes to 
secure well-being for children than it 
has ever been before. Ours is a society 
that has repeatedly reaffirmed its com- 
mitment to one of our most precious and 
far reaching values—belief in the worth 
and the dignity of the individual. The 
home, the school, the community, if true 
to this basic tenet, must assist each of 
these many children to grow and_ to 
mature into all-round healthful living. 

How well are we doing in helping 
each child have the opportunities that all 
children need to achieve healthful living? 
Several recent studies and surveys of 
national scope on the status of health 
and well-being of children concur in their 
findings that great inequality in oppor- 
tunities to achieve health exists among 
children. How strong is our commitment 
to democratic values? Do we really care? 

In the light of what we know about 
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healthy growth and development, to 
what extent are increased class sizes. 
lack of qualified teachers who under- 
stand the fundamental needs of children, 
inadequate school buildings and curtail- 
ment of many learning activities funda- 
mental for total development a threat to 
the well-being of children now in the 
elementary schools? Are we being penny 
wise and pound foolish in meeting the 
exigencies of our present situation? How 
informed are parents, teachers, all voters 
and taxpayers on the fundamental needs 
of children? It is urgent that all of us 
hecome increasingly effective in work- 
ing cooperatively to secure conditions 
and circumstances that will promote 
healthful living for each and every child. 

Opportunities for children to be well 
fed, to be free from infections and 
poisons, to develop body tone and vigor, 
to grow and mature, each at his own 
rate, to grow in security, to belong, to be 
successful, to gain approval, to win 
friends, to participate effectively in group 
living depend upon the combined efforts 
of the home. school and community. 
Several of the articles in this issue tell 
of how those who are associated with 
children have cooperated in furthering 
complete physical, mental and_ social 
well-being for children and for teachers. 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN WHICH THE 
living and learning experiences of boys 
and girls are rooted in what we know 
about child growth and development and 
about health as a “state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being” 
will be characterized by a number of 
common concerns and endeavors. The 
good elementary school will recognize 
that mind, emotion and body are inter- 
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related and that children learn as whole 
persons. No one single need is met in 


isolation. All needs are inherently re- - 


lated. Fulfillment or privation in any 
one is known to have reverberations 
among all others. 

A child’s feelings about being ex- 
cluded by his classmates can produce 
nausea as well as can the eating of 
spoiled food. A high nutritional status is 
known to have positive bearing upon the 
individual’s attitudes toward work and 
play. The whole problem of achieving 
complete well-being by an individual is 
tied up with the extent to and the manner 
in which all his basic needs are met. 
Each school needs to know and under- 
stand the specific health needs and prob- 
lems of the particular children’ within 
its imnrediate community. Each school 
needs to consider carefully its own pro- 
gram to see to what extent children’s 
experiences within the school are facil- 
itating or impeding health. 

A good elementary school program 
will also recognize that no two children 
are alike and will help each child to do 
his best. Although this basic concept of 
individual differences has been given 
wide dissemination in literature for 
teachers and parents, many current prac- 
tices indicate lack of understanding of 
this fundamental principle. Still too 
many teachers and parents expect. the 
same growth, the same behavior. the 
same specific achievement from all chil- 
dren. Too many children are still rigor- 
ously compared with age-scale standards 
and with other children. Too many re- 
port cards and promotional policies are 
contributing to poor emotional and social 
health of children, parents, and teachers. 

The working environment of a school 
concerned with well-being will be one in 
which each child feels at ease, knows 
that he belongs and that he has status. 
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where work presents a challenge that is 
significant to each individual and where 
in each has the opportunity to succeed 
and to satisfy the basic need for security 
A daily regime that is conducive to good 
health for children and teachers will bi 
established. Considerations will be given 
to the scheme of hours, to the rhythm o! 
activity and rest and of pressures and 
freedoms appropriate for growth. 

The total school environment will be 
used as a learning laboratory in health. 
Wise use of the dining room, the drinking 
fountains. the toilet facilities, the play- 
eround, the health center, the shops and 
laboratories can furnish important health 
learnings. The school medical examina- 
tion, with its opportunities for doctor. 
nurse, teacher, child and parents to co- 
operate, can be conducted and used as 
one of the richest experiences in con- 
tributing to well-being. 

In order to assume their full respon- 

sibility in guiding children into whole- 
some behavior and adjustments, teachers 
need to know each child’s background. 
his characteristics. his 
needs. There are many implications here 
for teacher-child-parent cooperation and 
understanding. Coming to know well each 
child and his parents, the collection of 
all this pertinent information is truly a 
most important part of the good teacher's 
work. Do we recognize the significance 
of these activities by providing time in 
the daily schedule for them? 
Wi: ARE SQUARELY CONFRONTED WITH 
the need to find ways and means of bring- 
ing the well-being of our children more 
in line with our aspirations as a demo- 
cratic people. That challenge is an espe- 
cially sharp and clear one to the elemen- 
tary school. How can we move ahead? 
How can we work together to achieve this 
end?—-By Rose LAMMEL, associate pro- 
fessor, New York University. 
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Educating for Healthful Living 


Heatru, iN THE NEW DEFINITION 
agreed upon by the 64 nations who 
signed the constitution of the World 
Health Organization, is a state of com- 
plete physical, mental, and social well- 
being. In working toward the accomplish- 
ment of such an aim for the children of 
the United States teachers have a very 
large contribution to make. Many of 
them have long been aware that they 
must deal with the whole body and person 
of a child, not just a fraction of his life. 
They know that their real job is to pre- 
pare a child for living, and that his at- 
titudes toward himself and his neighbors, 
his capacity to meet new conditions and 
relationships are vastly more important 
than some of the facts and figures that 
used to be drilled into him. 

What these teachers are after is to 
help in raising a new generation of 
human beings who are buoyantly healthy 
in body and spirit; whose creativeness 
and social responsibility are given the 
greatest possible opportunity for expres- 
sion; who have an unchallengeable con- 
viction of their own worth and the worth 
of other people. 

But these teachers find any number of 
obstacles impeding them. No matter how 
lively their zeal or how insightful their 
understanding of children’s needs, they 
can’t accomplish what they'd like to 
alone. The demand that they look and 
think beyond their schoolrooms is im- 
perious. In working with and for the 
children whose education challenges 
every bit of their originality and skill, 
they need to pull in the people without 
whose help they cannot do the job: the 
makers of laws, the physicians, those 
engaged in child development and social 
science research, mental health and so- 
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cial workers and, most of all, parents. 

Take the matter of methods of health 
education, for example. Are teachers 
given the tools with which to work? Time 
after time, our devices for teaching health 
habits have been shown to be deplorably 
crude and unavailing. Can teachers, in 
their overcrowded, over-busy  school- 
rooms be expected to find ways of getting 
children to eat the foods they need, to 
sleep enough, to follow safety practices 
in traflic? They must have help in find- 
ing ways of motivating children, of 
setting up a favorable emotional re- 
sponse toward the desirable practices. 

Again, teachers are baffled and 
thwarted in their desire to see that the 
kind of living children experience in 
school shall be of a high standard of 
physical excellence, one that they will, 
through satisfying practice, come to think 
of as good to follow wherever they are. 
The unsanitary conditions in the toilet 
rooms of thousands of schools in this 
country are a blot on our educational 
program. How can we expect teachers to 
encourage habits of cleanliness in chil- 
dren who must daily encounter in their 
school buildings filthy washbowls, often 
lacking soap and towels, and smelly, 
dirty toilets? Until we give children an 
opportunity to practice what we preach 
about personal hygiene we might as well 
preach to the wind. 


Tiere are DOWN-TO-EARTH QUESTIONS 
in teachers’ minds about the promotion of 
mental health, too. Are we, for example, 
making the best use of what we know 
about children when we expect boys and 
girls alike to tackle the first grade at the 
age of 6? We know that even at birth the 
girl baby is “older” than the boy. By 
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the time they enter school, this difference 
in maturity has increased considerably. 
Is the strikingly greater proportion of 
boys who require remedia) reading work 
later on pessibly connected with our ex- 
posing boys and girls to the reading ex- 
perience at the same chronological age? 
However much a teacher may be inter- 
ested in the menta) hea)th of her pupils, 
how is she going about safeguarding it 
if the “system” puts such possible hurdles 
in her way? She must use the utmost 
ingenuity, in all probability, even to see 
that her pupils have outlets for their 
bursting physical energy. Soon enough 
they'll be sedate and sedentary. How can 
she help them make use of the years 
when they gladly learn through every 
muscle and pore, not just through their 
eyes and ears? 

There is another way in which many 
teachers are doing something about the 
kind of pattern of living into which 
“their” children of each succeeding year 
are growing. Perhaps it will give teachers 
a measure of renewed devotion tc their 
task to recall some remarks Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, now director of the World 
Health Organization, made two years 
ago at the National Health Assembly. We 
all need to be reminded of them, for they 
will never stop being important. He 
said, “There is only one way in which 


a child grows into a pattern, and that is 
by identifying himself with an elder 
person, a person whom he admires and 
loves. And so the responsibility of par- 
ents and teachers of young children is 
to show children in their own persons 
and in their habitual patterns the kind 
of citizenship that will make it possible 
for the human race to survive.” 


] AM VERY GLAD HE SPECIFIED TEACHERS, 
along with parents. It is commonplace to 
give parents a good deal of credit when 
children emerge into secure, responsible, 
broad-minded adulthood, as well as 
blame when they don’t. Teachers who are 
attempting against great odds to furnish 
in their own lives patterns for living that 
include love, and warmth, and fun, and 
mental stimulation need to be told that 
their efforts to educate for healthful liv- 
ing are appreciated. Children are im- 
mensely and lastingly influenced by the 
personality of their teachers. The Miss 
Cherrys of the third grade with their 
warm smiles, the Miss Fitzgeralds of the 
kindergarten who introduce cheeping 
families of baby chicks into their class- 
rooms each spring have always—albeit 
unconsciously—used themselves in edu- 
cating for healthful living —By LrEona 
BAUMGARTNER, associate chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, rss, Washington, D. C. 


National Council for Elementary Science 


4 3 HE NATIONAL CouNCIL FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE WILL HOLD ITS 
meeting this year for the first time in conjunction with the ACEI meeting 
in Asheville, N. C. Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University, and Cecilia E. 
Unzicker, public schools, Cincinnati, will address the morning session. 
Afternoon meetings will be devoted to panel discussions dealing with 
science in the primary and intermediate grades. The meetings will be 
held in the David Millard Junior High School.—PauL E. BLAcKwoop, 
secretary-treasurer, National Council for Elementary Science. 
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By ELSA SCHNEIDER 


The First Prerequisite~- A Healthy Teacher 


“Health is a very personal thing,” says Elsa 
Schneider, specialist in health instruction and 
physical education, FSA, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. There is no set standard 
which tells how much food, sleep, rest, work, 
relaxation, and exercise are good for one, 
but everyone can take care of the only body 
he is ever going to have. Here’s to your good 


health and the health of the children you teach. 


“We BETTER WATCH OUT; SHE’S GROUCHY 
again today!” It didn’t take the third graders 
long to size up the stern-faced, weary-looking 
Miss Miller. What they didn’t know was that 
she was just plain hungry! Miss Miller was a 
bit on the plump side. Three weeks ago she 
had tried to buy a suit. She knew just exactly 
what she wanted, only what she decided and 
what she could “get into” were two different 
things. So, the ever hopeful Miss Miller 
decided to do something about her “problem.” 
No breakfast; a glass of buttermilk for lunch; 
consomme, salad and a piece of fruit for her 
evening meal—this was her plan. She 
couldn’t tell whether it would work out but 
she did realize that she was tired and irritable. 


“You WILL JUST HAVE TO TAKE YOUR SEATS 
and get to work. You are making too much 
noise. Take out your library books and read.” 
(My head is splitting, thought Miss Abernathy. 
I know it’s my eyes but I won’t wear glasses. 
If the children will just keep quiet until three- 


thirty, I'll be all right.) 


Miss PETERS HATED TO SEE MONDAY MORN- 
ing come. She had a queer sort of pain and 
somehow just the thought of school made it 
worse. She couldn't bear having a_ health 
examination because she was afraid. Her 
father had had “heart trouble.” If she went 
for an examination and found out that she, 
too, had that difficulty, she didn’t think she 
could take it. Maybe she just needed to get 
away from the children. After all, spring 
vacation was just seven weeks away. If only 
there weren’t so many meetings on cooperative 
planning, learning how to understand boys 
and girls and keeping better records, life 
would be easier! 
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“| HAVE SUCH A BAD COLD | CAN SCARCELY 
talk, so we will work in small committees all 


day. That is good experience for you any- 
way.” (Ironically enough, there was an 
article on the bulletin board, placed there by 
the committee in charge of interesting new 
items entitled “Dr. Cox Says ‘Stay Home and 
in Bed When You Have a Cold’.’’) 


Everyone LIKED Mrs. Hoover. Wuy? 
Bob Jones expressed it best when he said 
to Bill Brown, “You're lucky to be going into 
Mrs. Hoover’s sixth grade. Gee, she’s a 
knockout. She always seems to feel good and 
makes you feel that way, too. She’s fair. 
And, when you ask her a question she listens 
to you and doesn’t make you feel dumb. She 
has the nicest laugh, too. You are sure lucky!” 


A STRANGE APPROACH TO THE SUBJECT 
of health? Perhaps, but adults sometimes 
forget that the way they feel, act and 
look has immeasurable effect upon chil- 
dren. And, the way people feel, act and 
look is closely related to their personal 
health. All too often health is considered 
the mere absence of annoying, devitaliz- 
ing, troublesome and unwelcome pain. 
Actually it is much more than that. In 
its broadest sense, health means physical 
fitness, mental and emotional well-being, 
and freedom from disease and remedi- 
able disabilities. 

Healthy teachers are more able to 
meet the many challenges that arise in 
their contacts with the students, their co- 
workers and the community. Of course, 
healthy teachers are not necessarily good 
teachers. Likewise, not all teachers who 
do not possess dynamic and _ positive 
health are poor teachers. Teaching is not 
“easy” at best, but when the teacher 
does not feel well, is in pain, is wor- 
ried, irritable or fatigued and is doing 
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nothing about it, both he and the chil- 
dren are penalized unnecessarily. 


Health Is More Than Physical Fitness 
How can an individual tell if he. is 
healthy? He can’t really, unless he has 
periodic health examinations at intervals 
suggested by the physician. Without such 
appraisals no one actually knows the 
condition of his body. Too many boast 
that they haven't seen a physician in 
years and years. But no one can take for 
granted that he is healthy because he 
can go to work every day and have an 
occasional social fling. Many of the more 
common diseases of adults—heart dis- 
ease, cancer, kidney disease, tubercu- 
losis, diebetes—are serious when 
discovered early—detected before alarm- 
ing symptoms appear. Of course, one 
shouldn’t be a hypochondriac. But there 
is a diflerence between being a hypo- 
chondriac and being a sensible person 
who recognizes that an intelligent inter- 
est in his own well-being is essential to 
eflicient, happy and healthful living. 
One of the strange things about human 
beings is that when they are told things 
“for their own good” they frequently 
choose to ignore the advice! Miss 
Abernathy was such a Un- 
doubtedly, she felt that wearing glasses 
was a sign of weakness, or perchance 
would detract from her beauty. Miss 
Peters was afraid to have an examination 
because she feared heart trouble. How 
much more sensible to have a complete 
She might find that her fears 
On the other hand, if 
she has a_ tendency toward “heart 
trouble,” how much more sensible it 
would be to follow the physician’s advice 
and have a better chance of leading a life 
that was more “normal.” Wearing glasses 
or hearing aids, giving attention to rest 
and relaxation, cutting down on jobs that 


less 


person. 


appraisal. 
were groundless. 





are undertaken, modifying the diet— 
these aren’t things that should cause em- 
barrassment. Following the advice of a 
physician is a mark of intelligence! 

Miss Miller, the dieting teacher, may 
achieve her size twelve goal but what 
about the children? Sometime during the 
year, in almost every classroom, the 
subject of nutrition is discussed. A poster 
of The Basic Seven Foods goes up on the 
wall. Young children draw pictures of 
cows, a good breakfast and lunch and 
evening meal. Older boys and girls study 
the sources of foods and make an inven- 
tory of their food habits. The teacher 
plots and plans and hopes that the 
children will put knowledge into practice. 

Somehow, though, teachers forget to 
follow the practices themselves. _ It’s 
important to think about food. With the 
right kind, better health and more efh- 
ciency are possible. A deficient diet 
frequently results in inefficient teaching. 
The relationship between food intake and 
efficient living is something all adults 
need to study carefully. 

Sleep is essential to health. During 
sleep everything slows down. A kind of 
Many adults do 
Tenseness, irri- 


repair work goes on. 
not get enough sleep. 
tability, disinterest and weariness result. 
Surely these “feelings” interfere with 
good personal relationships in the class- 
room. Much that is written indicates 
that lack of sleep lowers resistence to 
disease and infection. No one knows 
how much sleep another person needs. 
Everyone needs enough to wake up feel- 
ing refreshed and able to do the things 
he has to do and wants to do without 
getting unduly fatigued. It isn’t easy 
hut it is essential if you want to get along 
with yourself and others! 

It is essential to take time to relax! 
In our schools an afternoon siesta for 
possible but neither 


teachers is not 
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teachers nor children can concentrate 
constantly on hard tasks. Engaging in 
a bit of physical activity with the children 
in the classroom, playroom, gymnasium 
or playground after a “nervous-energy” 
sapping work, motor activities stimulate 
the circulatory and respiratory system 
and pay immediate dividends. Some- 
times, just to sit and do nothing makes 
one feel good. Too often though, the 
fatigued and weary teacher tells the chil- 
dren to sit with their heads on their desks, 
hoping that in this way a little respite 
will be his. Instead, the teacher has to 
stay on the alert to see if “heads are 
down.” 

How much better it would be to en- 
courage children to do the kinds of things 
which make relaxation for all possible. 
Some will want to put their heads down, 
others will want to sit and gaze into 
space, some will find something interest- 
ing to do that doesn’t disturb others. 
Relaxation means, among other things, 
freedom from tension. In a classroom 
where good personal relationships exist. 
one will find a respect and provision for 
relaxation as well as for work. 


Mental and Emotional Well-being 


\s has been indicated, health is much 
more than physical fitness and absences 
of illness and remediable disabilities. 
Emotional and mental well-being also 
are marks of the healthy person. A 
teacher who feels insecure, worries, feels 
“nicked on.” dislikes children, lacks 
self-confidence or feels too sufficient unto 
himself, doesn’t like his fellow workers 
or the community in which he works, 
lives a narrow life and has out-of-school 
responsibilities which demand much of 
his time and energy must be miserably 
unhappy. 

Mrs. Hoover is the exact opposite of 
this. When Bill said. “. .. She always 
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seems to feel good and makes you feel 
that way, too. She’s fair. And, when 
you asked her a question she listens to 
you and doesn’t make you feel dumb. 
She has the nicest laugh, too”—he was 
was describing a person who had learned 
to live with herself and others. Bill's 
description implies that Mrs. Hoover has 
a sense of humor, the ability to under- 
stand the problems and hopes of others, 
the “intangible something” that makes 
others feel good because she does and, 
that she has a satisfying philosophy of 
life. These are some of the things which 
contribute to mental and emotional well- 
being. 

Recreational interests are a wonderful 
antidote for worry and boredom. Carry- 
ing the problems of school and home 
around all the time interferes with efh- 
ciency, not just from efficient work but 
from happy and efficient living, too. 
Hobbies of various kinds—photography, 
sketching, modeling, sculptoring, sewing, 
crafts, hiking, swimming, — bicycling, 
sports, singing, playing a musical instru- 
ment, collecting—add zest to living. 
Everyone should give himself oppor- 
tunities to find fun, satisfaction and hap- 
piness through some so-called leisure- 
time pursuits. Persons who say they 
never have time for anything but work 
would do well to take stock of their 
way-of-life! . 

One teacher recently told about the 
“hig kick” she is getting out of going to a 
“School for Chefs.” She is learning how 
to make things that have always seemed 
wonderful but impossible—radish_ro- 
settes, fancy decorations for cakes and 
delicious as well as beautiful French 
pastries. Another told how out of sheer 
boredom she enrolled in a class labelled, 
“Sculptoring for Beginners.” Much to 
her amazement and pleasure she dis- 


covered hitherto untapped creative 
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ability. Another who spends most of his 
time teaching science to upper grade 
children finds real satisfaction in telling 
stories he “makes up” to the eager, 
bright-eyed and appreciative children in 
one ward of the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital. He does this on Saturdays and 
considers it a privilege. 

In some areas bowling leagues, square 
dance groups, sports clubs of various 
kinds, hiking and camping groups 
answer the need for activity and friend- 
ship. People get to know each other well 
when they play together. Physical ac- 
tivity, suited to a person, helps keep him 
on even keel. Too many teachers spend 
their lives within the four walls of the 





school or at home correcting papers, 
feeling sorry for themselves, planning or 
worrying! 


Health is a very personal thing. There 
is no set standard which tells how much 
food, sleep, rest, work, relaxation, and 
exercise are good for one. There is no 
recipe for attaining mental and emotional 
well-being. Heredity influences health. 
So do environment and the quality of 
living. One cannot do anything about 
heredity. Everyone can do something to 
make the environment in which he lives 
more healthful. Every one can take 
care of the only body he is ever going to 


Here’s to your GOOD HEALTH! 


have. 





We Can Have It! 


By RUTH CUNNINGHAM and MADELINE ROBERTS 


How teachers can help boys and girls toward 
better emotional health is described by Ruth 
Cunningham, associate professor of education 
and research associate of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University and 
Madeline Roberts, teacher, Swansea School, 
Denver, Colorado. Ruth Cunningham and 
Madeline Roberts have recently worked as 
team members in a research project to be 
reported in a book “Understanding Group 
Behavior of Boys and Girls,” to be released 
by Teachers College Bureau of Publications in 
the spring of 1950. 


VERY TEACHER WILL AGREE THAT EMO- 
tional health is important, but sometimes 
there are so many problems it’s hard to 
know where to begin. The experts tell us 
so many things to remember about what 
we must or must not do, and utter such 
dire warnings of what will happen if we 
forget, that the job seems to be an im- 
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possible one. Maybe it is! 

Maybe it is impossible for us as 
teachers to develop and maintain emo- 
tional health for every child in the class- 
room if we try to do it all alone. But 
there is no need for us to do it alone. 


Group Members as Helpers 

In every classroom of thirty-five 
pupils (or fewer, we hope), there are 
thirty-five people who are eager and 
willing to help each other and the teacher. 
if we but give them the opportunity. 

We give them the opportunity through 
setting the stage for creative group inter- 
action in an atmosphere where each can 
be honest and learn to know and respect 
himself and his fellows. Perhaps this is 
another way of saving that the teacher 
provides opportunities for each pupil 
to help everv other pupil to meet basic 
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human needs such as the need to belong 
as a group member, to achieve status 
with one’s peers, and to feel a sense of 
personal worth. Doesn’t the achievement 
of these needs shine through the follow- 
ing statement by Marie, “What I think 
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about what we’ve been doing.’ 
[ liked group work. I liked the kids. We 


got along fine. I liked to be able to do things 
[ wanted to do. I liked to read what I wanted 
to read. I liked to know I was an important 
person as all the rest of the people. I liked the 
way we could all of us be able to be an officer 
in group work. | liked to be able to give sug- 
gestions without everybody laughing at you. 


The teacher had emphasized good 
group interaction. But reread Marie’s 
statement and note how many of her com- 
ments have to do with group-given satis- 
factions: “We got along fine... I was an 
important person we could all of 
us be an officer . . . able to give sug- 
gestions without everybody laughing at 
you.” 

This is but one small segment of expe- 
rience from the life of one small girl, but 
Marie indicates that some of her most 
important needs for emotional health are 
being met—belonging to the group, a 
feeling of status, a sense of personal 
worth—and they are being met by the 
group. Lf all boys and girls in all our 
schools could give similar testimony, we 
would have little to concern us about the 
emotional health of children in our class- 
rooms. But note again, the group helped. 


The Teacher Sets the Stage 

The group can help tremendously but 
only if it operates in a situation in which 
it is free to help. The teacher sets the 
stage for this opportunity. 

Billy, a nine-year-old, looking back at 
recent experiences of his group and him- 
self, reports: ““We’ve improved a lot in 
liking each other and not arguing but 
sometimes I still want the biggest piece.” 
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Bless his honest little heart! Perhaps 
all of us want the biggest piece—some- 
times. And bless his teacher who had 
created a situation in which he felt free 
to express his feeling honestly. 

As his teacher started to work with 
this group, she found that boys and girls 
were not too sure that adults wanted 
them to be honest. When she asked, 
“What do we need to do to get along 
well together?” she heard the usual 
“taught” statements (with children’s in- 
terpretations) : “Take turns”; “You must 
like the people who live next door” (Love 
thy neighbor); “Don’t do anything to 
anybody else you’d not want them to do 
to you” (Do unto others what ye would 
have them do unto you) and, the hardy 
perennial, “You mustn’t fight.” 

The teacher knew there had been many 
recent fights on the playground. As 
solemnly as the statement, “You mustn’t 
ficht,” had been made, she asked, 
“Never?” The boys in the group ex- 
changed some furtive glances. Finally 
Tommy had the courage to suggest, “I 
guess we'd better say, ‘Never fight unless 
you gotta’.” 

This led to a discussion of the “gotta” 
situations and revealed the real code of 
ethics by which members of this group 
lived their lives—a rigid code, stronger 
by far than the “taught” verbalizations. 
Example: When somebody calls your 
mother a bad name you “gotta” fight or 
you don’t dare show your face on the 
playground again. The group agreed 
unanimously. 

The teacher was not shocked. She did 
not condemn. She was ready to accept 
the situation as it was and to discuss it 
rationally and logically. Isn’t it possible 
that youngsters may think that adults are 
both irrational and illogical because they 
don’t know or understand the factors in- 
volved in the decisions children must 
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make? Unless a teacher knows the 
“sotta’s,” she can’t be logical, as chil- 
dren see it. Unless she knows the 


“‘sotta’s,” she can’t hope to discuss situa- 
tions with boys and girls and she can’t 
set the stage for examination of factors 
which may lead to change. However, the 
teacher can’t know the “gotta’s” unless 
she has created an atmosphere in which 
children can be honest. And we know 
that the ability to be honest with oneself 
and others is, in itself, an important step 
toward emotional health. 


Understanding Beyond Words 

Even when there is freedom for hon- 
esty, words may get in the way, for they 
may mean different things to different 
people. 

A teacher of nine- and ten-year-olds 
felt she had surmounted the difficulty 
of platitudes when she had achieved the 
“ootta” statements, but there was more 
trouble ahead. Another suggestion from 
a group member as to how the group 
should operate was, “Don’t be a coward.” 
The statement was sincere, and on face 
value, meaningful. It was language chil- 
dren might be expected to understand. 
But this teacher knew boys and girls and 
the possible semantic tangles of language, 
“What does ‘Don’t be a 
Among. the responses 


so she asked, 
coward’ mean?” 
were these: 
It means not to be scared of mice. 
Don’t pick on little kids, then be afraid 
to start something with your size and age. 
Don’t run away from fights. Stay in there 
and punch even if you're afraid you'll 
get hurt. 


Page Mr. Webster! 
boys and girls achieve emotional health, 
we need not only to create an atmosphere 
in which youngsters will be honest but, 
further, we need to be sure we under- 
stand their words when they are honest. 


If we are to help 


SoZ 





And how easy it is for children to put 


unforseen meanings on words. Have you 
heard about the youngster who came 
home from Sunday School and reported 
that the story of the day was about Peter 
and Jesus? 

“What about Peter and Jesus?’ 
his mother. 

This is the youngster’s report: 

“Peter and Jesus were talking. Peter 
said to Jesus... Peter said to Jesus . . 
What was it that little old rabbit said to 
Jesus?” 

One pupil in the group we have been 
describing gave a favorable evaluation 
of a group chairman by saying, “She was 
swel. She cept on the beem.” (Kept the 
discussion to the point). 

Moral: There is a meaning beyond 
words. Let’s make sure we don’t accept 
easy, surface interpretations; let’s make 
sure we look beneath what seem to be 
obscure words or spellings. 


” asked 


Are We the Cause? 

We know that behavior is the result 
of what has happened or is happening 
to children. When we see symptoms in 
misbehavior, we begin to look for causes. 
and rightly so. But in our search, let’s 
not overlook ourselves. 

When it was suggested to nine-year- 
olds that they list the three things they 
wanted to improve about the mselves, Toe 
“To keep my shirt tail in.” Of 


reporte ad, 
among the 


all the things in the world, 
most important three was the matter of 
a shirt tail! Can’t you see behind Joe the 
shadow of teachers and parents empha- 
sizing this aspect of his life? 

Most teachers know how to generalize 
about basic emotional needs, but do we 
practice what we preach? Or do we some- 
times give so much emphasis to trivial 
matters, through repetition and emo- 
tional tone, that children develop mis- 
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conceptions of values? Do we lead Joe 
to think that the position of shirt tails is 
a major value? 

It isn’t so hard to prove that cheating 
is often the result of pressure to achieve. 
Many is the youngster who has “‘peeked”, 
not because he was interested in the cor- 
rect answer but because he feared what 
would happen if he had a poor “mark” 
on his paper. Maybe his teacher caused 
him to cheat. 

As we look to the causes of emotional 
ill-health, let’s not overlook ourselves 
and our practices as among the causes. 


Bigger Than the Classroom 


Concepts of group responsibility in- 
itiated in classroom settings may have 
wide implications for group and world 
emotional health. 

In a discussion of how to resolve a 
playground difficulty involving children 
of various ages, Donald, aged ten, sug- 
gested, “We should ask the other rooms 
to work with us to decide.” He is voicing 
the basic idea underlying the United 
Nations. A discussion of world coopera- 
tion growing out of this concept can make 
sense to Donald and his classmates. On 
the other hand, an abstract discussion 
of world peace, without this experience 
in examining real, immediate problems 
in inter-group relations, may be mean- 
ingless. 

Alvin, a thirteen-year-old, indicated 
that youngsters of this age may be 
capable of appreciating the relation of 
their own group processes to wider social] 
issues when, in evaluating the year’s 
work, he stated, ““We learned about how 


to get along together, to work in groups, 
also about how people in other countries 
get along together and they get along just 
like we do.” 

To the Donalds and Alvins, appreciat- 
ing the reality of world affairs seen as 
meaningful in terms of their immediate 
experience, we entrust with confidence 
the future of our world. 


It Adds Up 


If we are concerned about the emo- 
tional health of children (and we all 
are), then it seems clear that each of us 
should ask himself some questions: 


Do I set the stage for sufficient freedom 
so that children may help each other? 
Do I allow for adequate group interaction? 
Do I provide an atmosphere in which chil- 

dren feel free to be honest? 

Am I able to sense real meanings beyond 
children’s words? 

Have I examined myself and my own actions 
to see if I may be the cause of emotional 
difficulties ? 

Do I provide experiences for boys and girls 
which help them to see themselves not 
only as members of their classroom 
group, but further as members of the 
group of world citizens? 


The “experts” may have much more 
to say in terms of “do’s” and “don’ts” 
but if we can answer “Yes” to these ques- 
tions and if we enjoy our work with chil- 
dren, then we are taking the major steps 
toward creating emotional health for 
boys and girls. 

Relax. Enjoy yourself and enjoy 
children. Let the group help you. When 
teachers and children are happy, we may 
not need to discuss emotional health. 
We'll have it. 


You cAN’r LOOK FOR MIRACLES OR EXPECT QUICK CHANGES. IT 


takes time for any child to change. 


But the first step is your good 


relationship, your confidence that the youngster can improve, your 
sympathy for why he acts the way he does, your friendly feeling that 


the two of you can work together.- 


From Teacher Listen—The Children 


Speak by James L. Hymes, Jr. (N.Y. Committee on Mental Hygiene) 
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By MARY JANE LOOMIS 


What Makes a Healthful School Day 
for Children and Teachers? 


Where human values are paramount and en- 
viromental factors are alterable for the en- 
hancement and fulfillment of these values, 
then will the school day be healthful for both 
children and teachers. Miss Loomis, teacher, 
University School, Ohio State University, 
describes in terms of these human values the 
ingredients of health, happiness, security and 
cooperativeness, or the lack of them, to be 
found in curriculum, personnel, program, and 
philosophy. 


For more THAN A CENTURY THE HEALTH 
aspect of school living has been given 
some consideration in various parts of 
the world. As far back as 1833 schools 
in France were made responsible for 
the health of the children. In 1867 
medical officers were placed on the staff 
of each school in Sweden and the term 
“school physician” was first used. Late 
in the nineteenth century schools in the 
United States began to give attention to 
health. Progressively, school programs 
have taken into account such aspects of 
health as sanitation, health examinations, 
immunization, physical education, and 
courses in health instruction by an addi- 
tive method. Studies continue to reveal 
that schoo) environments actually con- 
tribute to unhealthful living. 

Now at mid-twentieth century we have 
reached a point at which the school’s 
major responsibility educationally is 
that of providing for healthful living 
with an ever broadening conception of 
what that objective involves. “Healthful” 
means “health giving.” It has come to 
include the physical, mental, and social 
aspects of well-being, all so closely inter- 
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related that one’s sense of personal 
adequacy is impaired when accommoda- 
tion and adjustment are lacking in any 
one of these aspects of total health. Suc- 
cess or lack of it socially seems to cor- 
relate with academic learning to a con- 
siderable degree. So, too, success or lack 
of it academically seems to be closely 
related to the physical aspects of well- 
being. 
The Adjustable School Day 

As the importance of adjusting school 
programs to meet the needs of the phys- 
ically handicapped became increasingly 
apparent, implications for the needs of 
less observable deviates—the mentally 
and socially handicapped—were also 
being recognized. Now it seems reason- 
able to say that the “adjustable” school 
day makes for the “healthful” school 
day in any situation where human values 
are paramount and environmental factors 
are alterable for the enhancement and 
fulfillment of these human values. 

Modern schools are directing their 
attention to a kind of curriculum design 
that allows for adjusted school programs. 
They no longer expect the children and 
teachers to carry the full load of adjust- 
ment to a somewhat formalized lockstep 
program that supposedly transmits the 
cultural heritage. They are providing 
for the deve ‘lopmental needs of children 
to the end that they in turn can influence 
cultura) improvement in their time. Ex- 
periences in solving prob lems of vital 
common concern through full utilization 
of experimental and creative procedures 
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are supplanting the accumulations of 
textbook facts and teacher-determined 
points of view. In short, there is great 
promise in the trend of curriculum de- 
sign. 

In the newer curriculum design all 
aspects of the program are geared to the 
adjustable school day. Special areas 
are special only as they too contribute 
to physical, mental, and social health. 
Sometimes this means carrying the 
major responsibility for an on-going 
enterprise. Sometimes it means giving 
way to a current interest that by-passes 
a particular area entirely for a given 
time. 

In full cognizance that a healthful 
school day means a health-giving day 
and health means freedom from illness 
of any kind, each day finds the members 
of a school group in varying degrees of 
physical, emotional, and mental health. 
To be responsible for the kind of group 
living that will make it possible for each 
to achieve a sense of well-being in terms 
of what he has to work with is a con- 
tinuous challenge to teacher growth in 
generous understanding. To know when 
to refer children to others more spe- 
cialized in the various aspects of physical, 
emotional, and mental health is of para- 
mount importance. To sense when re- 
peated demands for special help might 
be all wrong for a child calls for con- 
viction and the courage to assume re- 
sponsibility for outcomes that are desir- 
able. To be well aware of which school 
and community service agencies concern 
themselves with furthering health and 
healthful living in the school is quite 
necessary in any school situation for they 
differ widely from place to place. 

Those schools which have the help of 
a school doctor and nurse can go far in 
building healthy people and healthful 


school days if the contributions of these 
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specialists are broadly conceived. Where 
the doctor and nurse continuously explore 
their interrelationships with the total 
school program; value their conferences 
with children, teachers, and parents; 
assume the role of teacher when a group 
needs their help; utilize such routines 
as height and weight checking for guid- 
ance; participate in on-going curriculum 
research, they go far beyond the accepted 
line of duty for their professions and 
activate many of the most rewarding 
aspects of healthful school living. 

The school day that has in its design 
too much of “sitting and listening,” too 
much of reading and writing aggravates 
the existing disturbances of some and 
creates new ones for others, for it violates 
all we know about children’s needs. Nor 
is it enough to provide a flexibility of 
design that insures changes of interest 
and activity. The changes must be in 
terms of the people involved and repre- 
sent mutuality of vital common concerns 
of children and teachers. When children 
who are extremely fond of music urge 
that they use their music time to finish 
writing about a trip they have taken, one 
recognizes a compulsion that has far 
more vitality than can be created by a 
cold assignment. Another time when 
music might be equally compelling, some 
other adjustment can always be made if 
flexibility operates in terms of vital needs 
and not just as flexibility for variety, im- 
portant as the factor of flexibility is in 
overall planning. 

The teacher in her pre-planning for 
that healthful day appraises honestly 
those factors that will make tomorrow 
better than today. Perhaps today there 
was too much sitting and listening or too 
much chopping up of time which created 
disturbed people or too little attention 
given to some plodders who badly needed 
a lift. Upon self appraisal she might 




















find, too, that she had done some sharp- 
shooting that had been generated in a 
situation apart from school, that she had 
insisted on research when discussion and 
clarification were needed, that she had 
brushed aside an_ individual’s hard- 
fought contribution. “Would he ever 
put forth such effort again?” She would 
make way for it 


Cooperative Planning for Purposes 
and Procedures 

Much of the mental indigestion gen- 
erated in classrooms might be avoided 
if the children and teachers arrived at 
their purposes and procedures through 
mutuality of Cautiously 
teachers proceed with such working ar- 
rangements lest they lose auithoity or 
become guilty of fostering a laissez-faire 
situation. Actually, when children plan 
sincerely for their undertakings and 
teachers assume their full responsibility 
for guidance the resultant agreements 
exact emotional-social bonds among chil- 
dren and between children and teachers 
which reconcile friendship with author- 
ity, thus committing all involved to the 
high purpose of the common good. For 
example: 

Some fifth grade children found their 


agreements. 


writing agreement of one piece each 
week a little difficult to meet. Others 


were doing considerably more than their 
quota. Said they, “If we would be the 
secretaries for those who don’t get it 


down so fast or so easily, they could 
meet their agreements, too.” The plan 


was tried with these results: 


Some of the best stories of the year had 
been recorded on paper, and the secretaries 
said that they had gotten many good ideas. 

Everybody met the agreements. 

Some children found they could think more 
easily with a typewriter. Others speeded up 
their writing so they might have a chance to 
be somebody else's secretary. 
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Dave had no more headaches at writing 
time. 


The sense of adequacy with which the 
new agreement for the next quarter was 
made and carried through was the real 
measure of values derived from the 
total experience. 

Interestingly enough one value result- 
ing from the creative writing experience 
was the forthcoming participation of 
parents. Some of them took on secre- 
tarial roles, some deliberately tossed out 
conversation pieces at the dinner hour 
that were suggestive of good story ma- 
terial, and many were decwhy gratified 
that something had gotten Ruth or Will 
over the hump with his or her writing. 

Too often, parents eager to help their 
children integrate home-living and school- 
living are at a loss as to the know-how. 
And since there is no set formula for 
resolving the inevitable home and school 
differences of living there is an ever- 
present challenge to keep a free flow of 
communication the adults at 
both bases of operation. For teachers 
to do more asking than telling invited a 
like procedure on the part of the parents. 
Teachers can characterize eight-year-olds, 
but parents can particularize them with 
great enlightenment for teachers who 
know them in the main as they report 
for business in their school world. 


The Role of the Teacher 


In this school world it seems to be 
generally acceptable for mid-century 
teachers to teach with warmth and humor 
as well as with skill. They, even more 
than parents, not long since, were con- 
sidered an unwholesome lot if they were 
anything short of coldly impersonal 
their dealings with youth. 

Fortunately we know now that a child’s 
sense of security, his growing realization 
of selfhood, and his ability to establish 


between 
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positive relationships with others are 
fostered and nurtured by experiencing 
genuine friendliness with approachable 
human beings, be they six or sixty. For 
children to learn to adjust to people and 
situations with increasing flexibility they 
need to observe and sense over and over 
again that grown-ups do adjust to change, 
that situations are alterable as intelli- 
gence and understanding are utilized. 
Facility with relationships is too often 
lacking in adults, especially where chil- 
dren are concerned. To many children 
it must seem that they as children do all 
of the adjusting, that only as one becomes 
an adult can he do as he pleases. 
Children do get their values some 
place. If we would have them look to us, 
we must in turn enter into the aspects 
of living and learning that are impor- 
tant to them at various stages of develop- 
ment, and learn about life through the 
eyes of a six- or ten-year-old. One can 
be sure it will look different than it did 
when he was very young, yet adults too 
often make a false claim to maturity and 
the right to teach, apart from the respon- 
sibility to learn continuously the ways 
of postive human relationships which 
are the emotional-social setting for 
healthful living and learning. 
Teacherhood is becoming somewhat 
more respectable. It is recognized as 
important that teachers live like other 
adults do. Their sense of adequacy as 
people seems to make a difference in the 
way they pace guidance and learning with 
young people. Those teachers who are 
considered participating members in 
school policy making and curriculum 
revision see some sense to acquiring and 
utilizing knowledge functionally. They 
then in teaching help others experience 
the satisfactions to be gained from 
pursuing knowledge for purposes of 
problem solving. They develop in- 
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creasing respect for the great storehouse 
of information on every hand rather 
than a growing indifference for knowl- 
edge as utterly remote from living. 


Each Day Is Different 


Right down the roster of any group 
on any school day one can find the 
ingredients of health, happiness, se- 
curity, and cooperativeness or the lack 
of. them. <A_ healthful or unhealthful 
school day depends on the insights and 
understandings with which these ingredi- 
ents are regarded. The recipe for a 
healthful school day can never be 
written down once and for all! Because 
these ingredients are human, dynamic, 
and to a degree unpredictable, each 
school day is problematical and a 
creation of interaction and adjustment. 

The teacher who understandingly takes 
inventory of the “makings” of the day 
alters the day’s plans in some respects 
before school is even underway. For 
example: 


Of course she cannot bluntly say, “Bill, 
what has happene -d to you since yesterday?” 
But if Bill is sure that Miss Smith will want 
to know that he wrote a story last night, he 
will tell her all about it. Somehow that will 
make a difference to everybody, since for Bill 
a story comes hard. j 

The scars on Ruth’s nose are the obvious 
results of feuding with her brother which has 
been known to pay unasked for dividends to 
some of Ruth’s classmates. 

Betty had a birthday yesterday and ten- 
year-oldness is especially important today. 

Ann lost her pocketbook—a treasured gift. 

Easily disturbed Bob announces upon ar- 
rival, “I think T’ll have a good day today. 
At least it will be better than yesterday.” 

May’s grandmother’s cold is not much 
better but she will not stay in bed because she 
is alone at home. 

Ralph ventures that Miss Smith will not 
like what he is going to tell her. but he thinks 
she should know that Tom’s story, the real 
long one, was borrowed from a movie. 
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Sara dons a wreath of yellow flowers left 
over from a Halloween costume and says with 
Be . 6 , Ll: | 9 
great gaiety, “May I be the sunshine today? 
“I brought my puppies for a little visit 
brought my pup] 
today,” says Edith with her basketfull of 
puppies and her following of a dozen children. 
Rapidly growing Claire has on a new plaid 
dress that is long enough for her to sit and 
move much more comfortably. 


Thus, by five minutes before nine almost 
everyone is accounted for by a conversa- 
tion piece of sorts; in some cases, just 
that; in other cases, strong indications 
of things to come—real directives for 
guiding procedures. 

By 9:10 the group has planned for 
further alterations of the school day: 

Bill will have an opportunity to read his 
original story to his classmates, as will Toi 
his borrowed movie story. 

Ruth’s scratched nose has been treated by 


the nurse and Ruth now has plans for making 
her brother a scrapbook, as a peace offering 
no doubt. 

The puppies accompanied by special people 
will visit other groups according to a planned 
schedule. 

May will go home a little early so her grand- 
mother will not be alone so long. 

Bob has started making today good by 
finishing yesterday’s arithmetic. 

To the birthday girl the group has sung 
“Happy Birthday,” and the sunshine girl has 
presented to her the wreath of yellow flowers. 


Importance has been placed on people 
and the things with which they are con- 
cerned. They will have the substance 
to generate a healthful school day for 
they are establishing durable relation- 
ships and faith in the adjustability of 
human affairs to accommodate for 
growth and satisfactions. 





Making Educational Use 
of Health Examinations 


How to make health examinations educa- 
tionally useful is discussed by John A. 
Ramseyer, director, the University School, 
Ohio State University, in terms of the in- 
formation to be obtained and how to use it 
to the advantage of the children. Cooperative 
sharing, continuous appraisal, and intelligent 
follow-through are important dynamics in 
safeguarding the health of our children. 


Tue weacrn status OF CHILDREN 1s 
the most important single clue to readi- 
ness for learning available to the school. 
For years educators have been presented 
with evidence to support what now ap- 
pears to be a very simple truth. We are 
reminded that undernourished children 
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find it difhicult to carry on school work 
effectively. Even failure to have an ap- 
propriate breakfast has its evil effects 
upon the learning situation. Poor vision, 
defective hearing, the disturbance of a 
common cold, fatigue, nervousness, 
anger, frustration and even the attitude 
of the child toward his teacher are only 
a few of the conditions which we recog- 
nize as factors which affect learning. 
Adults need but recall their own ex- 
perience to find sufficient personal testi- 
mony to the fact that how they feel is 
an important factor in their productivity 


or in their outlook toward what lies 
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ahead. What teacher has not come to 
school with a headache only to discover 
that her room is full of them? Children, 
too, are like that. How they feel or what 
energy, clearness of vision, freedom 
from frustration or any other conditions 
which they bring to bear on their work 
greatly aflect their performance. 

The alert teacher is well aware of the 
fact that in teaching boys and girls she 
is dealing with this complex relation- 
ship which must be kept in appropriate 
balance if they are to grow up to become 
healthy men and women. This teacher 
knows too that this balance is not always 
the same. How the child feels has at 
least two recognizable aspects with 
which the teacher has to deal. They are 
somewhat analogous to the climate and 
weather of a particular region. This 
general state of a child’s health and the 
day-to-day deviations from this pattern 
are matters of significance in the learning 
situation. Both are distinct concerns of 
the teacher. 

Determining the health status of a 
child is more than securing the general 
picture. It involves knowledge of the 
deviations as well. Often it is these day- 
to-day fluctuations or the changes that 
occur as the day wears on that have 
greatest significance to one who is guid- 
ing the learning of a group of children. 

Hence, the health program which em- 
phasizes the health examination at the 
beginning of the school year and neglects 
the more intricate study of the daily 
living situation is out of tune with 
present-day trends and is inadequate as 
a basis for guiding intelligently the de- 
velopment of our children. Since the 
teacher must concern herself with the 
physical, mental, emotional and social 
well-being of her pupils, it behooves the 
school to provide as adequately as pos- 
sible the means for securing appropriate 
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information. The question before us, 
then, is how can such information be 
secured and how is it to be used to the 
advantage of our children? 


How Can Appropriate Information 
Be Obtained? 

As the first step in an analysis of this 
problem, let us consider the position of 
the children who make up our classes. 
At the early stages at least, these children 
have had very little to do with the formu- 
lation of their own health patterns. Their 
health is determined for them through 
inheritance and the contributions of their 
environment. Since these children have 
had no control over what they inherit 
and very little control over their environ- 
ment, their health is practically a gift 
for which they can neither be blamed nor 
praised. This fact should be pondered 
by both teachers and parents. 

Remember, also, that while the teacher 
and the child’s parents know that health 
affects learning (meaning total develop- 
ment) the child is scarcely aware of this 
fact and often sees little relationship be- 
tween emotional and mental attitude and 
learning. Furthermore, experience has 
taught us that health can be improved 
and, hence, the child’s readiness for 
learning can be changed. Finally, we 
believe that the child, through a growing 
awareness of his own health problems 
and an understanding of the factors af- 
fecting health, can improve his own 
health and assist in the improvement of 
health conditions generally. His willing- 
ness to acquaint himself with the facts and 
his inclination to use them for improve- 
ment are vital factors in his growing 
health pattern. 

The school that accepts this point of 
view assumes an obligation far greater 
than that of providing status pictures of 
the health of its pupils. Rather it accepts 
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the responsibility for continuous study 
of all those factors which may be con- 
tributing to the health status of each in- 
dividual as well as that of the group. 
It removes certain barriers and handi- 
caps. It seeks ways and means of im- 
proving health and of helping children 
and parents, through clearer under- 
standing, gradually to accept their share 
of the responsibility for health. It seeks 
greater understanding on the part of the 
entire staff of the school by sharing in- 
formation and _ fostering cooperative 
study of its own problems through the 
assistance of doctor, nurse, and teacher. 

To this end, it is expected that the 
parents can and will furnish much pertin- 
ent information in a “health history” 
which they begin to supply upon the first 
contact with the school. It should be 
understood that this record is continuous 
and the changing picture is as significant 
as the over-all development pattern. This 
first contact is a good place to impress 
upon parents the continuing responsi- 
bility which they have to supply appro- 
priate data. A good time to begin this 
contact with the home is in connection 
with the first medical examination im- 
mediately prior to the opening of school. 

Who should give these examinations 
and just how comprehensive they shall 
be is discussed at length in a report of 
the Joint Commission on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Medical Association." The exact nature 
of these and other examinations must be 
worked out by educators and doctors 
together as they gain insight into the 
problems involved. 

A review of the immunization status 
of the child should be made at this time. 


1 Smiley, Dean F., M.D., and Fred V. Hein, Ph.D. 
[Editors]. Health Appraisal of School Children. A 
Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 


Education of the N.E.A. and the A.M.A. 
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An adequate immunization program 
should be insisted upon in each com- 
munity. Non-remediable defects should 
be noted so that the school can prepare 
for adjustments which it shall need to 
make for such deviates. Where minor 
corrections are in order, arrangements 
should be made for immediate attention. 
In some localities the schools are in a 
position to provide at least a portion of 
the services needed. Other communities 
rely upon the services of the family phy- 
sician or those services made available 
by interested community agencies. 

Periodic health examinations by the 
school physician or family physician are 
also included in a program of adequate 
health services for the school age child. 
They should be designed to (1) deter- 
mine the growth and development level 
of individual pupils, (2) find pupils in 
need of medical and dental treatment 
and identify those who have health prob- 
lems requiring other forms of treatment, 
(3) identify pupils who need special edu- 
cational services, and (4) find evidence 
of faulty health habits and suggest means 
of correcting such habits.” 

If health is defined broadly, we would 
not expect to find all of this information 
during an examination conducted in the 
doctor’s office. Constant alertness to each 
child’s behavior by his teacher can be 
the source of much important informa- 


tion. While teachers have not been 
trained to make examinations of the 


nature suggested above, their appraisals 
are essential to a complete health picture. 
They are essential because the teacher 
constantly makes decisions as to the 
nature of the program which constitutes 
the life of the child for a large portion of 
the day. They are also essential because 
the teacher sees the children continu- 
ously in varying situations. Changes in 


2 Ibid., page &. 
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behavior or appearance which would not 
be noted in a single interview are ap- 
parent to her. 

The potency of this situation is not 
always appreciated. Corrective measures 
by the teacher (and the parent) cannot 
be avoided. She hai i that relation- 
ship to pupils in which she plays an 
important role in structuring the living 
situation. The guidance which she offers 
in carrying out this obligation depends 
in large measure upon her appraisal of 
the group and the individuals which 
comprise it. Intelligent guidance depends 
upon intelligent appraisal. How much the 
teacher can rely upon her own judgment 
and when she should seek expert advice 
from the specialist is a crucial issue 
which must be settled in each school. 


How to Use Information 
to the Advantage of the Children 

The implications for cooperative work- 
ing relationships between specialists 
(physician, dentist, psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, nurse) and the teacher (par- 
ent) are fairly clear. In fact, the intel- 
ligent use of health examinations or the 
more general health appraisals is a func- 
tion of this cooperative relationship. 
Determining the health status of a child 
requires a knowledge of his living in 
the classroom, on the playground, in the 
lunchroom, in the home and on the way 
home from school as well as the results 
of a more intimate personal examination. 
Information collected from one source 
may have implications for the other. To 
determine this requires a sharing of in- 
formation. What to do next must grow 
out of this sharing. 

This is a relatively new concept both 
for doctors and teachers. It requires a 
new working relationship between them. 
School physicians and nurses will need to 
intimately with the 


live more school. 
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They will need to have periodic confer- 
ences with teachers to bring records up 
to date and to arrive at judgments for 
future action. They will need to come to 
the classroom, to the playground, to the 
lunchroom, and to teachers’ meetings. 
They will find that they are working 
with parent groups continuously. They 
will make their examinations educational 
for the child being examined. 

Teachers who take their position 
seriously will find that their education 
concerning the nature of children is 
never complete. Their attention will be 
centered upon appropriate child develop- 
ment. Social, emotional, and physical 
development will be just as important as 
the accumulation of knowledge and the 
acquisition of skill. They will prize the 
doctor (nurse )—teacher relationship be- 
cause of its productivity in promoting 
the developmental process. They will be 
willing to make observations of their 
children daily and to make referrals to 
the health office when they suspect the 
need because of the faith which they have 
developed from the cooperative sharing 
of responsibility. Teaching will become 
less mechanical and more dependent 
upon making intelligent judgments in 
terms of available data. 

The teacher and the clinician bring 
different kinds of expertness together in 
making the total health appraisal. When 
the purpose of the appraisal is to supply 
data for continuing the educational 
process each expert attempts to make his 
position clear to the other. If the teacher 
is thinking in terms of child development, 
data are arranged to show a develop- 
mental pattern where the profile of a 
child’s development is observable. The 
doctor with a similar point of view 
looks upon his periodic examinations as 
furnishing but a partial view of the de- 
velopmental pattern and so solicits the 
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teacher’s cooperation in supplying miss- 
ing data—symptoms of illness, chronic 
impairment, changes that do not wait to 
occur at examination time. Then, too, 
the doctor and the nurse realize that 
much follow-up work must be done by 
the teacher. Thus it is important that she 
be given guidance in these procedures. 
Perhaps the most serious barrier to 
the effective operation of such a program 
is that it has not been made possible 
administratively. There is not time in 
the busy school schedule for teachers, 
doctors and nurses to work coopera- 
tively. The need for health services has 
not been sufficiently well established to 
gain adequate financial support for the 
salary of the nurse and doctor. Schools 
are not yet organized as “institutes for 
human development.” Parents are still 
prone‘to place intelligent human and 
community development second to pre- 
paring their sons and daughters “to do 
better” than those of their neighbors. 


The Ultimate Objective 


However, the trend is very encourag- 
ing. Many communities have developed 
“health councils” which have encouraged 
cooperative planning at the local level. 
The recent emphasis on child develop- 
ment in educational circles focuses at- 
tention on this problem. The recognition 
of emotional, mental and physical fac- 
tors as interdependent aspects of a per- 
son’s health places emphasis upon the 
thesis supported here. No complete 
formula for intelligent behavior in this 
field can be recommended at this time. 
The status of our present attitude toward 
it presents our challenge for the future. 
As educators it behooves us to seek out 
the potential cooperating groups of our 
communities and join forces for a more 
concerted effort. Processes will emerge 
from experimentation and research. 
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As we work together let us not forget 
that our ultimate objective is optimum 
health for the child—that the child ma- 
tures in this respect as he becomes more 
capable of regulating his own behavior 
in terms of his potentialities. He gains 
an understanding of his physical limita- 
tions and adjusts his physical produc- 
tivity in terms of them. It involves more 
than that. It requires that he gain an ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
effect of his mental and emotional atti- 
tude upon his physical well-being and 
vice-versa. It demands that he assume in 
ever larger degree the responsibility of 
the teacher and the parent who gradually 
withdraw from the guidance role. 

If it is not for this purpose, the health 
program of the school becomes one of 
merely removing blocks to health. It 
provides freedom from health hazards 
but it does not teach children how to 
take responsibility for improving both 
individual and community health. Matur- 
ity is arrested because children continue 
to be dependent upon services provided 
by some remote source. 

It is not the school’s responsibility to 
take out of the hands of the community 
the task of building healthy bodies and 
healthy communities. Rather the school 
should (1) insure as healthy a beginning 
as possible, (2) help the child and his 
parents understand the nature of the 
health problems that need to be solved, 
understand how achievement, produc- 
tivity and happiness are enhanced by the 
improvement of health, understand the 
nature of the resources that are avail- 
able for the improvement of health, and 
(3) provide experiences through which 
the child learns how to accept responsi- 
bility for the achievement of health. The 
intelligent cooperation of the several 
professions that have this as their goal 
will do much to make it a reality. 
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Jessie Elliff, principal of Bailey and Phelps 
Schools, Springfield, Missouri, describes the 
development of a health program in a public 
school and shows how the relationships be- 
tween home, school, and community con- 
tributed to the better health of individuals. 


An ‘ IMPORTANT CONCERN OF THE 
school is that each child shall receive 
health services as needed and that the 
educational program shall result in con- 
tinued intelligent use of these services 
after the child leaves school. An ade- 
quate school health program must there- 
fore develop whatever relationships are 
needed to insure health services for each 
child. 

These relationships will differ among 
communities, among schools, and among 
children in the same school. There is no 
uniform pattern but each school must 
determine what relationships it must 
establish so that each pupil will be in- 
sured adequate service. The story of the 
development of a health program in 
Bailey School will show how important 
relationships were established. 

Bailey school is located in the semi- 
business section of the city. Many of the 
children live in sub-standard homes; in 
rooming houses; in crowded apartments; 
over drug stores, restaurants, and the 
like. In many cases both parents work 
outside the home and it is difficult for 
them to care for the health needs of 
their children. These families have few 
community contacts. 

The homes of some of the children 
present a more normal family life. The 
father has a steady income and_ the 
mother does not work outside the home. 
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By JESSIE ELLIFF 


... When Good Relationships Exist 


These children have yards in which to 
play and the families participate in 
church, club, and other community ae- 
tivities. Since the children in Bailey 
school live in quite different social cli- 
mates they represent many types and 
their needs and interests vary greatly. 

The teachers recognize the importance 
of studying each child so that a school 
program can be planned that will lead 
to maximum development. They believe 
also that each school staff should study 
the needs of the children in its commun- 
ity in order to plan experiences that will 
contribute most to the wholesome growth 
and development of all the children. 

The teachers at Bailey obtained in- 
formation from many sources to guide 
them in their planning and to help them 
identify the many needs of their groups: 

by watching how the children ate in the 
lunchroom 

by planned observations in work and play 
periods 

by keeping anecdotal records of some 
children 

by studying the cumulative records of other 
children 


through conferences with parents. 


This information indicated that as a part 
of a total health program physical health 
needed particular emphasis. What to do 
to improve the health of the children be- 
came a problem of great concern. 


Recognition of Need for Service 
Through the School Clinic. A study of 
cumulative records had shown that many 
children were without the protection of 
immunization. This was true in spite of 
the fact that each year the school health 
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department has a clinic to immunize the 
children whose parents “re unable to pay 
for this service. ¥ he clinic dates 
were announced in the year the 
teachers discussed  .ys in which under- 
standing, interest, and cooperation on 
the part of the children and parents 
could be secured. A printed form, sent 
out in previous years, which described 
the services available and required the 
signature of parents as permission for 
the child to be immunized seemed too 
impersonal to be effective. 

The teachers felt that the parents’ re- 
actions would depend to a great extent 
on the child’s understanding, his interest, 
and enthusiasm. Therefore, as each 
teacher planned with her group a short 
study of the importance of health pro- 
tection with emphasis on the need for 
immunization, she gave attention to help- 
ing the children communicate to their 
parents the importance which they at- 
tached to it. 

Help was sought from the school nurse 
and others in developing the study. The 
visual education director contributed a 
very significant film which he had located 
at the city health department. The film 
caught the children’s attention. It was 
entertaining yet presented accurate in- 
formation which the children could 
understand as to what happened in im- 
munization. Following the showing of the 
film the children were literally on their 
toes to be immunized. During the time 
that plans were being made for the clinic 
at school, several parents who were 
financially able yet had neglected to do 
it took their children to their own doctor. 

The immunization clinic held in this 
one school served all the children in the 
city. This made it necessary to obtain 
help for the nurses and doctors. Many 
mothers who were contacted individually 
or in parent-teacher meeting volunteered. 
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They kept records, checked cards, washed 
arms with alcohol, and waited with the 
children. Since they took turns in help- 
ing on the three days a week the clinic 
was held during the year, a large num- 
ber of mothers participated. 

The clinic was set up not only for efh- 
ciency in getting the job done but with 
concern for the child’s feeling of security 
and the effect the experience would have 
as he identified it with services he would 
get outside of school. The usual and very 
often justifiable opposition to mass im- 
munization was recognized: the environ- 
ment itself might have been fear provok- 
ing; emotional tensions might have de- 
veloped for children standing in line 
watching other children inoculated. 

By using the teachers’ conference 
room, it was possible to arrange condi- 
tions similar to those which would be 
experienced by the child ouiside of 
school in getting this service. The pres- 
ence of mothers in the rooms with the 
doctor and nurse was reassuring. When 
possible a child’s own mother came with 
him. Effort was made to make this an 
experience the child would accept and 
value. 

A check near the end of the year 
showed that many of the children had 
been taken to their own doctors and that 
a large percent had benefited from the 
services of the school clinic. In the sixth 
grade every child had been immunized. 

Through a Recreation Program. When 
the parent-teacher association made a 
survey of problems that parents were 
interested in having discussed it was 
found that recreation came high on the 
list. The program committee planned a 
student panel for a parent-teacher meet- 
ing at which the children discussed what 
they did with their spare time after 
school and what they liked to do when 
they were alone. One of the fathers who 
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had worked with children at school and 
in other activities led the discussion. 

As a result of this meeting parents and 
teachers realized that the needs of these 
children had not been recognized. The 
PTA bought equipment to make the play- 
ground more attractive and inviting to 
the children. The teachers did more care- 
ful planning with their groups for after- 
school activities. They helped the chil- 
dren to develop individual interests and 
hobbies. The parents, led by the father 
who had helped in the discussion, plan- 
ned out-of-school activities. Fun and 
recreation evenings in which families 
could participate were held at school. 
When the sixth graders were asked at the 
end of the year to list ways in which 
they felt the school could be improved 
they suggested more fun nights. 


Cooperation Between the School 
and Other Community Agencies 

Through a Dental Clinic. The planning 
already done to meet some health needs 
stimulated the teachers to make a special 
effort to improve the children’s dental 
health. Several children were encouraged 
to go to their own dentists. Children 
whose needs were most apparent to the 
teacher or nurse and whose parents were 
unable to pay for the were 
selected to go to a dental clinie sponsored 
by one of the civic clubs in the city. 
From October until April these children 
were taken to the dental clinic by mothers 
following a schedule worked out by the 
health chairman of the parent-teacher 
association. When the school doctor later 
gave a physical check-up he commented 
on the good condition of the children’s 
teeth. 

With teachers and children aware of 
the importance of good dental health and 
with the cooperation of the parents and 
the dental clinic it was possible to care 


service 
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for the majority of the dental needs of 
the group. Of great importance was the 
understanding attitude of the dentist. His 
friendly way of working with children 
did much to make them comfastable and 
helped them to anticipate their dates 
with him. 

Through the Children’s Clinic. At 
scheduled times each year the first and 
fourth grade children are given a phy- 
sical examination by the school doctors. 
Parents are urged to be present. Preced- 
ing the examinations the first grade 
mothers meet as a group with the nurse 

discuss health problems and to ask 
questions. This meeting has resulted in 
excellent cooperation from the parents 
in such matters as reporting illness and 
observing quarantine regulations. 

In addition to the routine examinations 
of first and fourth graders the teachers 
are encouraged to study the children to 
locate physical factors that might inter- 
fere with their best deve idepenent and to 
request a physical examination by the 
school doctor when they think it neces- 
sary. The case of Jim is an illustration: 

A special examination was requested for 
Jim—a child for whom supervision by the 
school resulted in the utilization of health 
services provided by another agency. Jim was 
a restless, irritable ten-year-old whose behavior 
was disturbing to the group. He came from 
a broken home and had little supervision 


since his mother left early to work in a 
garment factory. He was found to have a 


glandular condition which would require 
treatment for several weeks. It was arranged 


for him to report to the children’s clinic 
regularly each week. He went alone to keep 
his appointments at the clinic which was two 
blocks from school. After a few weeks of 
care Jim became less nervous and more co- 
operative. He became interested in school 
activities and showed keen mental ability. 
Through Community Agencies. Coop- 
eration among agencies in meeting the 
health needs of one child is illustrated 


in the following case: 
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Eleven-year-old Jane appeared listless and 
unhappy. She took little part in the activities 
of her group. She came from a definitely 
underprivileged home and was absent from 
school a great deal of the time. When a home 
call was made to learn the reason for her 
habitual absences she was found at home ill 
and alone. Her mother worked as a dish- 
washer in a downtown hotel and left home 
early each day. 

Investigation by the school nurse revealed 
that Jane was badly in need of a tonsilectomy. 
The physican, however. had recommended a 
general build-up, including a gain in weight of 
six to eight pounds before the operation could 
be attempted. 

A conference with the mother revealed that 
she was concerned about the child but felt 
there was little she could do. She was happy 
for the school to help her in any way it could. 
Within a few days Jane was able to return to 
school where she had a hot lunch at noon in 
the cafeteria and drank milk at mid-morning. 

In a staff planning session Jane’s teacher 
suggested that the children in her group be 
asked to consider ways in which they might 
help her. In Jane’s absence the children raised 
a number of questions: “What can we do to 
help?” “What caused her condition?” “What 
does she need?” 

Their first suggestion was that she might 
need extra vitamins. They found later that 
the suggestion was a good one. When she went 
to the -children’s clinic for a check-up a 
pediatrician recommended vitamins and sup- 
plied them for her. If Jane needs to gain six 
or eight pounds, what else does she need to 
do besides eat a hot lunch, drink milk, and 
take extra vitamins? 

This was the problem that led the children 
into a significant study of health problems. 
They learned the importance of good nutrition, 
of sufficient sleep and rest, of outdoor play. 
They received cooperation and help from many 
sources. The school nurse advised with them, 
the cook helped them to plan menus, the case- 
worker from the county welfare office was 
interested in Jane and through her home visits 
did much to make the work effective. The 
activity was so directed that no resentment 
was felt by the child but rather a feeling of 
“belonging” to the group developed which 
was in Jane’s case most desirable. 

Through this study the children 


learned much about prevention of dis- 
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ease and ways to go about correcting 
physical impairment. They learned the 
importance of checking ideas to see 
whether or not they were sound. They 
gained many valuable understandings 
about one of life’s persistent problems 
—how to have and keep good health. 
Most important of all they learned to 
think intelligently and to deal effectively 
with problems of human relations. 


Everyday School Situations Involve 
Relationships that Affect Health 


A majority of the children remained 
at school for lunch. Many of them ate 
lunch in the cafeteria; some brought a 
lunch from home. The teachers wanted 
to encourage other children, who had 
shown some preference for a candy bar 
and a coke at the neighborhood drug 
store, to eat at school. 

The lunchroom situation offered one 
means by which the school could make 
a contribution to physical health. To 
provide as many worthwhile experiences 
as possible the children had a large share 
in making and carrying out plans for its 
operation. In the lunchroom the children 
could practice self discipline and they 
could see a need for assuming social re- 
sponsibilities. It was a place where good 
health activities could be developed and 
where sound health habits and desirable 
manners could be put to use. 

The atmosphere of the lunchroom was 
as free of restrictions as possible. Neces- 
sary planning was done preceding the 
lunch period, desirable behavior was dis- 
cussed, and the importance of eating all 
food on the plate in order to have a 
balanced meal was emphasized. Copies 
of the menus for the children to study 
were supplied by the cook, and knowing 
what to expect encouraged children to 
eat foods and food combinations that 
they were not accustomed to eating. 
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When mothers came occasionally to eat 
with the children a better understanding 
and appreciation of the school lunch pro- 
gram was developed. 

Planning was done by way of making 
the lunchroom a more attractive place. 
Committees from the fifth and sixth 
grades set the tables and chairs and had 
the dining room invitingly arranged 
when the children came in for lunch. The 
confusion so often associated with school 
lunch was avoided by planning a longer 
lunch hour and by having the children 
come to the lunchroom in small groups 
in order to avoid standing in a long line. 
This resulted in a more relaxed atmos- 
phere. The children were encouraged to 
carry on conversation during the lunch 
hour and it became a pleasant and in- 
formal: time for both children and 
teachers. 

That the eating habits of the group 
improved was evidenced by the very 
small amount of food returned on the 
plates, as compared with the previous 





year. The lunchroom study as a whole 
seemed fruitful. Records kept for in- 
dividual children, about whose health 
teachers were particularly concerned, 
showed steady gains in weight. There 
were observable changes in personality 
after the children started eating a hot 
lunch at school. 

An adequate school program depends 
on the working out of many relation- 
ships. In the particular school used in 
this illustration these relationships clus- 
tered first within the school: among 
teachers; between teachers and children; 
between teachers, children and _ other 
school personnel. The school was con- 
cerned also with relationships involving 
the cooperation of parents: with children, 
with teachers, with the school doctor and 
nurse, and with community agencies. Im- 
portant relationships were also those of 
the school to individuals and to com- 
munity agencies. It takes all these if the 
health needs of children in school are to 
be met. 





...- When Teacher and Nurse Cooperate 


The possibilities for cooperative action when 
teacher and nurse work together to improve 
the health of children are described by 
Marjorie Eastabrooks, supervisor of health 
and physical education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 


Anp HERE IS STEVE’S RECORD. HE DOESN’T 
seem much better than he was a couple of 
months ago when we were talking over the 
health examinations. He gets tired and irri- 
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table too quickly. And he hasn’t gained 
weight as he should have.” 

“He has had a couple of colds, too, I see. 
The doctor made several suggestions to Steve’s 
mother during the health examination. I'll 
be out in their neighborhood this afternoon. 
Perhaps I should stop in to see her and then 
talk to you again. Steve may need another 
check-up. And maybe you will want to invite 
Mrs. Moore to come in to see you.” 

“T hope we can help him get straightened 
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out. He can’t get what he should out of school 
as long as he feels the way he seems to.” 

“How about Helen? Is she wearing her 
glasses as she should.” 

“Yes, she is and it has made a big difference 
in her and in her work. It was wonderful 
that you and Mr. Adams could arrange for 
her to have them.” 


A coNVERSATION SUCH AS THIS MIGHT 
occur during any one of the great number 
of conferences which go on every day be- 
tween teachers and nurses. These con- 
ferences, planned for and carried on in 
the classroom, are an important part of 
the school health program. The children 
are there where they can be observed as 
they go about their tasks although they 
should not have the feeling that any one 
is being singled out to be “talked about.” 
The teacher-nurse conference illustrates 
some of the interrelationships between 
various parts of the school health pro- 
gram, such as the teacher’s observation 
of her pupils, the health examination 
and followup procedures, and relates 
them to the classroom situation. It also 
indicates the need for cooperation in 
solving health problems. 

Teachers would like to have all of 
their pupils attain the best health pos- 
sible. They have an important part 
in the several phases of the school 
health program, all directed toward 
maintaining and improving the health 
and health habits of their pupils. Health 
services, health instruction and main- 
tenance of a healthful school environ- 
ment are all integral parts of the whole 
education picture, not parts of a separate 
program. 

The nurse in the school is usually the 
person with whom the teacher works 
most closely in implementing the health 
program. The nurse is of assistance in 
many specific ways in the school and 
classroom and acts as a liaison between 
teacher and home, between teacher and 
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medical personnel, and between teacher 
and health agencies. There are of course 
many times when the teacher needs to 
make her own contacts with parents and 
the other groups but the activities of 
teacher and nurse should be correlated 
if they are to be most effective. 

Others on the school staff with whom 
the teacher works on the health improve- 
ment of her pupils are the health co- 
ordinator or supervisor, the lunchroom 
supervisor, custodial staff and other 
teachers, to mention a few. And _ then 
there is the group which is actually most 
concerned with the health program—the 
pupils themselves. If they are to learn to 
accept responsibility for their own health 
and eventually the health of their families 
and community, they should be given op- 
portunities to take part in accordance 
with their ability in planning and carry- 
ing out the health program. 


Possibilities for Cooperative Action 

It may help to clarify working rela- 
tionships if we look briefly at possibilities 
for cooperative action in various aspects 
of the school health program. 

In Screening Procedures. In carrying 
out screening procedures the teacher 
works with the nurse in learning new 
methods and technics and in setting up 
the most effective ways of performing 
them. Older students are glad to help by 
taking heights and weights of the younger 
groups. Whenever possible, though, 
members of the class should participate 
in order to make the most of the learning 
situations. 

The daily health review of students 
and continual observation of their ap- 
pearance and reactions are carried out 
by the teacher herself. Here again the 
nurse helps her in knowing what to look 
for and how to go about it. In some 
things such as vision and hearing tests, 
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dividual children, about whose health 
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seem much better than he was a couple of 
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table too quickly. And he hasn’t gained 
weight as he should have.” 

“He has had a couple of colds, too, I see. 
The doctor made several suggestions to Steve’s 
mother during the health examination. I'll 
be out in their neighborhood this afternoon. 
Perhaps I should stop in to see her and then 
talk to you again. Steve may need another 
check-up. And maybe you will want to invite 
Mrs. Moore to come in to see you.” 

“T hope we can help him get straightened 
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out. He can’t get what he should out of school 
as long as he feels the way he seems to.” 

“How about Helen? Is she wearing her 
glasses as she should.” 

“Yes, she is and it has made a big difference 
in her and in her work. It was wonderful 
that you and Mr. Adams could arrange for 
her to have them.” 


A convERSATION SUCH AS THIS MIGHT 
occur during any one of the great number 
of conferences which go on every day be- 
tween teachers and nurses. These con- 
ferences, planned for and carried on in 
the classroom, are an important part of 
the school health program. The children 
are there where they can be observed as 
they go about their tasks although they 
should not have the feeling that any one 
is being singled out to be “talked about.” 
The teacher-nurse conference illustrates 
some of the interrelationships between 
various parts of the school health pro- 
gram, such as the teacher’s observation 
of her pupils, the health examination 
and followup procedures, and_ relates 
them to the classroom situation. It also 
indicates the need for cooperation in 
solving health problems. 

Teachers would like to have all of 
their pupils attain the best health pos- 
sible. They have an important part 
in the several phases of the school 
health program, all directed toward 
maintaining and improving the health 
and health habits of their pupils. Health 
services, health instruction and main- 
tenance of a healthful school environ- 
ment are all integral parts of the whole 
education picture, not parts of a separate 
program. 

The nurse in the school is usually the 
person with whom the teacher works 
most closely in implementing the health 
program. The nurse is of assistance in 
many specific ways in the school and 
classroom and acts as a liaison between 
teacher and home, between teacher and 
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medical personnel, and between teacher 
and health agencies. There are of course 
many times when the teacher needs to 
make her own contacts with parents and 
the other groups but the activities of 
teacher and nurse should be correlated 
if they are to be most effective. 

Others on the school staff with whom 
the teacher works on the health improve- 
ment of her pupils are the health co- 
ordinator or supervisor, the lunchroom 
supervisor, custodial staff and other 
teachers, to mention a few. And then 
there is the group which is actually most 
concerned with the health program—the 
pupils themselves. If they are to learn to 
accept responsibility for their own health 
and eventually the health of their families 
and community, they should be given op- 
portunities to take part in accordance 
with their ability in planning and carry- 
ing out the health program. 


Possibilities for Cooperative Action 

It may help to clarify working rela- 
tionships if we look briefly at possibilities 
for cooperative action in various aspects 
of the school health program. 

In Screening Procedures. In carrying 
out sereening procedures the teacher 
works with the nurse in learning new 
methods and technics and in setting up 
the most effective ways of performing 
them. Older students are glad to help by 
taking heights and weights of the younger 
groups. Whenever possible, though, 
members of the class should participate 
in order to make the most of the learning 
situations. 

The daily health review of students 
and continual observation of their ap- 
pearance and reactions are carried out 
by the teacher herself. Here again the 
nurse helps her in knowing what to look 
for and how to go about it. In some 
things such as vision and hearing tests, 
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when it seems desirable to check the 
whole group in a short time, mothers 
of the pupils welcome the opportunity 
to come in and help. This help may take 
the form of keeping records, helping 
with the tests themselves or taking re- 
sponsibility for the class while the 
teacher works with a few children. What- 
ever the form of their participation such 
contact with the classroom increases the 
parents’ understanding of the school 
health program and the measures taken 
by the school to protect the health of their 
children. 

In evaluating the results of screening 
procedures, the teacher again finds in 
the nurse a valuable co-worker. Together 
they consider the information they have 
regarding the child’s health status and 
decide ‘action which seems indicated to 
maintain or improve his health. For ex- 
ample, the nurse-teacher conference is 
of value in selecting those pupils who 
should be referred for health examina- 
tion in addition to the regular periodic 
examinations. The conference brings out 
health needs and problems which give 
the teacher a basis for planning health 
instruction which is of real value to the 
pupils. These problems and needs also 
indicate classroom activities which can 
be a part of the curriculum. 

In Physical Examinations. In the rou- 
tine examination, when a whole grade is 
examined, a number of people need to 
work together for its success. When it is 
done in the school it should be planned 
so that the teacher helps with the prepara- 
tion of her class; members of the parent- 
teachers association may help with the 
reception of parents and students and 
with the keeping of records. These ex- 
aminations give the teacher an opportun- 
ity to observe her pupils and to have the 
benefit of conferences with the physician, 
nurse and parent regarding individual 
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children. Having the parent and teacher 
present at the examination is of great 
help in increasing their understanding 
of the child’s health problems and makes 
possible greater cooperation in meeting 
these problems and in helping the child 
make necessary adjustments. 


The information accumulated on 
health cards and supplemented by the 
above-mentioned conferences is of great 
help to the teacher in understanding and 
working with her pupils. Such records 
and information should be used as a 
basis for action in improvement of the 
child’s health. 

Results of health examinations come 
from the physician, dentist, dental hy- 
gienist or others concerned through the 
nurse to the teacher. The particular 
course of action needed in each case is 
then discussed with the nurse and plans 
are made. The parent may be invited to 
talk with the nurse and teacher together 
or with one of them, or it may seem de- 
sirable to make a home visit. Often the 
nurse is familiar with the home situa- 
tion and is the one to make the call. 

Adequate treatment may result readily 
from recommendations made by the phy- 
sician during the examination or from 
suggestions made to the parents by 
teacher or nurse. In other cases addi- 
tional conferences are needed or help 
in securing treatment must be found in 
the community by working with groups 
which are organized to give such aid. 

In the School Environment. Within the 
classroom, teacher and pupil work to- 
gether in carrying out any recommenda- 
tions regarding health procedures. The 
school environment including such phy- 
sical factors as heating, lighting and 
seating as well as the day’s schedule 
should be the best possible for all chil- 
dren. The daily program may _ need 
modification for the child who needs ad- 
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ditional rest or who should not take part 
in strenuous activity. It will be necessary 
to see that a pupil with faulty vision or 
hearing is always in a place from which 
he can see and hear. If a child has special 
food needs he must be helped to adjust 
to this need. The lunchroom supervisor 
will work with teacher and pupil on this. 
Along with these adjustments goes the 
provision of instructional materials 
which are adapted to the individual’s 
needs. 

In Health Projects and Health Instruc- 
tion. Special health projects which may 
be undertaken require a type of coopera- 
tion which is similar, although a little 
more concentrated. For example, a dental 
health program such as the provision of 
topical fluoride applications requires 
planning and working with a number of 
people. The teacher’s part is largely that 
of obtaining basie information from the 
dentists and dental hygienists so that she 
can adequately prepare the students con- 
cerned. Such a project, as is true of the 
whole health program, is closely tied in 
with health education and is of value 
only if it results in improvement of 
health status, habits and attitudes. 

Health instruction, although it should 
follow a general basic plan of progres- 
sion, must be based on specific needs if it 
is to be effective. These needs are deter- 
mined through a study of each class 
group, observation, health records, re- 
sults of examinations, and through 
knowledge of the community. Repeated 
reference is made to the use of records 
because a thorough understanding of 
children depends on good records ac- 
cumulated during school years. Informa- 
tion of many kinds is recorded and in- 
formation regarding health is an im- 
portant part of the total. Each teacher 
is helped by the information passed on 
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to her and has a responsibility in turn for 
helping the next teacher of the child 
understand him as well as she can. 

In securing information about com- 
munity health the teacher can draw upon 
the official and voluntary health agencies 
concerned. These agencies can provide 
factual information about health prob- 
lems of the area and their educational 
materials are useful to the teacher and 
students. Personnel of the agencies are 
also available as resource people to come 
into the classroom or to work with stu- 
dent committees. 

Group Planning Is Necessary. The 
types of cooperation which have been 
mentioned are most effective when they 
are based on group planning. What goes 
on in one classroom should be related to 
the total school health program and to 
the community. Some of the planning is 
individual or between two people, as in 
the nurse-teacher or teacher-parent con- 
ference, but much of it should be group 
planning for the overall school health 
program. 

Health committees have proved of 
great help in such planning. There may 
be committees within individual school 
buildings, a school district health com- 
mittee, a school-community health coun- 
cil or all three of them. Representative 
teachers should be included in these com- 
mittees and all teachers should be kept 
informed of committee work. These plan- 
ning groups should also include students, 
because teachers and health personnel 
alone cannot do what they would like to 
do toward improving the students’ health, 
increasing their understanding of health 
problems, and helping them acquire 
better habits and attitudes. Unless the 
students themselves are involved in plan- 
ning, such improvements do not happen. 
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By CHARLOTTE M. JOHNSON 


... With Students in Teacher Education 


Charlotte Johnson, public health nurse, 
Spokane, Washington, County Health Depart- 
ment, describes how she worked with student 
teachers in in-service courses on “The 
Teacher's Part in Classroom Health Pro- 
grams, 


A. comMUNITY NURSING SERVICE ON A 
demonstration basis was established in 
the city of Cheney, Washington, in Jan- 
uery 1947. This service was the result 
of an agreement between the Eastern 
Washington College of Education and the 
Spokane County Health Department. <A 
staff nurse from the health department 
was assigned on a full-time basis to co- 
ordinafe the elementary and high school 
health programs and to carry on a 
regular public health program in the 
community. 

Prenatal and fathers’ classes were set 
up in the college home economies divi- 
sion to meet the needs of the large number 
of married veteran students. They were 
organized especially to consider the 
needs of students with limited budgets 
living in small apartments and trailers. 
They were taught in the main by the 
staff nurse with one of the local doctors 
giving six lectures in the fathers’ class. 
The community was invited to take the 
courses for credit or to audit them. 
They were very well accepted. 

In-service courses on “The Teacher's 
Part in the Classroom Health Program” 
were made available to the students 
doing practice teaching in the Cheney 
schools. The students met with the nurse 
one hour each week with opportunities 
for practice under supervision and con- 
ference periods with the nurse. They 
observed the children for symvtoms. 
made out the referral slins to the nurse. 
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and accompanied the child when seen by 
the nurse. During the quarter each 
student had an opportunity to do Snellen 
tests on fifteen children from his class- 
room under the supervision of the nurse. 

In the discussion period which fol- 
lowed, the students could readily see 
the correlation between eye defects and 
the child’s performance in relation to 
his native capacity. Each had an op- 
portunity to weigh and measure some of 
the children and to see the relationship 
between growth and physical well-being. 

An attempt was made to have the 
students present at the teacher-nurse 
conferences held in his room so that the 
background obtained by the nurse on 
home visits, the medical problems  in- 
volved, the plan evolved for care, and 
the school problem could be better under- 
stood. During these meetings the re- 
lationship of the home to school behavior 
problems became more apparent and 
real to the student. 

When setting up health units the stu- 
dents requested conference periods with 
the nurse. She helped them evaluate 
their plans and suggested sources or 
supplied visual aids and materials to be 
used in the project. She participated in 
the classroom with the student only when 
she could make some special contribu- 
tion. For example: 

Children in the fourth grade had 
studied insects, birds, reptiles. tropical 
fish, and plants. They were ready to 
study animals. The nurse saw an op- 
portunity to help them relate to them- 
selves some of their learnings on 
balanced living in nature. 

Nutritionists from the county and 
state health departments were brought 
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in by the nurse and a meeting was held 
with the staff of the elementary school. 
The nutritionists and nurse presented 
several films for preview, a series of 
pamphlets and books that could be uti- 
lized for lesson planning, and other 
visual aids such as posters which could 
be used in the classroom. As a result, 
a unit on growth and development was 
planned in the fourth grade and several 
other teachers planned units for their 
grades and had the benefit of consultation. 

A pair of hamsters with their young 
soon interested the fourth graders in 
their welfare. They prepared a balanced 
diet for them, and the unit was on its 
way. As the children’s interest developed 
the student teachers helped them to under- 
stand foods that help us grow, the 
processes of digestion, and the impor- 
tance of teeth and rest. The hot lunch 
program and feeding studies with the 
animals and plants were utilized as 
demonstration projects. 

The supervisors and students learned 
to use the nurse and _ nutritionist fre- 
quently in an advisory capacity and thus 
community resources were utilized. 


Evaluation and Expansion 

During the spring quarter more com- 
munity resources were used in the stu- 
dent teachers’ class. A medical social 
worker explained resources such as 
rheumatic fever and crippled children’s 
clinics and the part of social service 
programs in relation to the child. A 
sanitarian discussed sanitation require- 
ments of schools and communities and 
explained how to obtain services. A 
nutritionist talked on hot lunch programs 
and the resources available for materials 
and advisory help in planning units. 
Throughout, the children from the ele- 
mentary school participated with the 
nurse and guest speakers. 
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At the end of each quarter the students 
were requested to evaluate the course, 
turning in if preferred, an unsigned 
paper. The chief criticism to date has 
been that there was a duplication of 
theory from other college courses, es- 
pecially by those majoring in physical 
education. But all the students stated 
that their course was much more mean- 
ingful when accompanied with the dem- 
onstrations and practice periods. Most of 
them felt that the course should be given 
to all students before they started practice 
teaching. As a result the class has been 
moved into the college area and is taught 
by the nurse as a one credit course en- 
titled, “Health Practices in the Public 
School.” Students doing practice teach- 
ing in Cheney will continue to have 
practical experience in the schools under 
the supervision of the nurse. 

Plans are being made for meetings 
with the health department and county 
superintendent’s office to develop a pro- 
gram for the student teachers in the 
county schools. It is hoped that later 
some arrangements can be made with the 
Spokane city schools for a similar pro- 
gram for the large number of student 
teachers in that area. 

As the assigned nurse I do not feel 
that the work I have done is unique. 
The problems and opportunities have 
presented themselves and it was simply 
a matter of utilizing all available re- 
sources. I have not had any additional 
training in education other than that of- 
fered in my public health course but 
upon request I have had the benefit of 
consultation with college staff members. 
the local and state departments of health, 
and the state department of education. 
Given an opportunity, other public health 
nurses could develop similar programs 
to meet the needs of students, teachers, 
children and communities. 
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Three conspiracies perpetrated by adults are 
responsible for children’s misinformation 
about sex, says William R. Grove, director, 
Child Study Service, public schools, Phoenix, 
Arizona. He tells what parents and teachers 
need to know about sex education and sug- 
gests some resources for information. 


A GENERATION AGO IT WAS FELT THAT 
sex information should be withheld from 
children and adolescents and given only 
to young adults in preparation for mar- 
riage. This feeling grew out of a 
popular fear that giving sex information 
to children would stimulate their curi- 
osity and lead to precocious sexual ex- 
periences. We know now that such fears 
are unfounded. 

At a somewhat later date and within 
the memory of most adults of today the 
plan of giving sex information to segre- 
gated groups of adolescent boys and 
girls became the accepted mode. For this 
purpose the services of an “expert” were 
often enlisted. With groups of boys the 
terrible consequences of masturbation 
were emphasized often with questionable 
scientific accuracy. The horror of ve- 
nereal disease was also a favorite theme. 
With girls both venereal disease and the 
shame of extra-marital pregnancy were 
stressed. Many of my readers have prob- 
ably sat through such sessions as these. 

Again, in order to avoid being mis- 
understood, we must point out that the 
goal of these methods was good. Mastur- 
bation is a habit to be avoided as much 
as possible. Extra-marital pregnancy in 
our culture is always a social tragedy. 
Venereal disease is and has long been a 
community health problem and it needs 
to be avoided at all cost. But important 
as these are, there are more important 
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By WILLIAM R. GROVE 


Sex Education and Its Relation to Health 


and positive reasons for developing 
wholesome and socially acceptable sexual 
attitudes and habits. We need methods 
that will achieve the goals of yesteryear 
and at the same time lay the foundation 
in our children for happy and wholesome 
family life in later years. 

The Three Conspiracies 

It is now a well established fact that 
children long before they are ready to 
start to school normally show an interest 
in human reproduction. In the past, and 
too often at present, these harmless early 
questions of normal boys and girls have 
been met by what I have called the three 
conspiracies. 

The first of these is the conspiracy of 
lies. It works like this. The small 
child’s first question is usually an in- 
quiry as to where babies come from. All 
too often this harmless question is an- 
swered by a lie. He is told the stork 
story or the one about the doctor bring- 
ing the baby in his little black satchel. 
There are many other variations that we 
will not bother to enumerate here. They 
have one thing in common. They are 
all untrue. 

Now the trouble with these petty fab- 
rications is that small children do believe 
them. They believe them completely 
and innocently just as readily as they 
believe in Santa Claus, but with far 
more serious consequences. Flimsy false- 
hoods of this sort when told to believing 
children sow the first seeds of distrust 
and lack of confidence between children 
and their parents. 

Such stories satisfy the natural curi- 
osity of the child for a time. Inevitably, 
however, the day is bound to come when 
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he learns that he has been deluded. This 
often happens after he has started to 
school, but it may come earlier. Sooner 
or later he will compare notes with other 
and older children and he will learn 
that he has been deceived. 

At first he may be confused. Eventually 
he confronts his parents with his dis- 
covery that he has not been given a true 
answer about the origin of babies. At 
this point the child usually encounters 
the second conspiracy—the conspiracy 
of silence. He is told that his question 
is improper and that he should not ask 
such questions, that these are not matters 
for him to know. He is not told why his 
question is not answered; he is just given 
the silent treatment. 

But if he is normal, he wonders what 
it is all about. Why was he deceived 
when he first asked? Why the sudden 
secrecy now? Why all the hush-hush? 

So he finds out the best he can. The 
most wholesome source of information he 
could seek, that of his own parents or of 
some trusted adult, has been denied him 
by the conspiracy of silence. It is as 
though adults were in league to keep the 
facts from him. So he seeks his informa- 
tion where he can. He pieces it together 
from here and from there and it is often 
seasoned with obscenity and filth in 
secrecy and in shame. What an unfor- 
tunate introduction to so vital a subject! 

Frank Williams of the Arizona State 
Department of Health has suggested that 
there is a third conspiracy even more 
fundamental and basic than the two I 
have already described. He calls it 
the conspiracy of ignorance. 

I find myself in complete agreement. 
For, after all, ignorance is certainly back 
of most of our adult evasiveness in 
answering the questions of children. 
Being uncertain what information chil- 
dren should be given and how they should 
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be given it, adults all too frequently first 
try what seem to be harmless false- 
hoods and when these fail they resort to 
silence and to further evasion. 

Perhaps that’s where we should tackle 
this problem. If we can help dispel a 
little of the ignorance in this field, the 
other two conspiracies will vanish also. 

The other day a mother said to me, 
“When I told my little girl the truth 
about where she came from, she burst 
into tears. I didn’t know what to do then.” 

I questioned her further and soon had 
the whole story. When her daughter 
was very young, she asked her mother 
about babies. Her mother told her that 
when parents wanted a baby, they went 
to the hospital and picked out the one 
they wanted from the babies that the 
hospital had on hand. The little girl 
was shown the nursery in the maternity 
ward of a hospital. She asked if her 
own parents had gotten her there. Her 
mother assured her that they had. 

Finally, however, the inevitable show- 
down came. When the little girl was about 
seven, another girl told her about birth. 
Our little friend assured her informant 
that she herself had not been born but 
that her parents had gotten her at the 
hospital. She was ridiculed by the other 
children, some of whom had been told 
other equally quaint nonsense and some 
of whom had the facts more or less 
correct. 

Confused and unhappy the youngster 
came back to her mother for confirm- 
ation of the hospital-as-a-source-of- 
babies-story. Her mother felt that by now 
she was old enough to be told the truth. 
When the mother told her about birth, 
her daughter broke into tears and said, 
“But I didn’t want to be borned. I 
wanted you and daddy to get me at the 
hospital.” 

Why shouldn’t she be heart-broken? 
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She had been duped by her own mother. 
She had gotten the worst end of an argu- 
ment with her small friends at school 
because of her own misinformation. 
Furthermore she had sort of liked that 
shopping for a baby idea which she now 
had to give up for a more realistic 
concept. 

No wonder she was upset. How much 
better it would have been if her mother 
had told her the truth in the first place. 
Deceit and falsehood are bad at any 
time, but they are positively vicious in 
dealing with children. 

What Should Parents and Teachers 
Know About Sex Education? 

What then should the parent or teacher 
know about sex education? Fortunately, 
there are some definite yet simple an- 
swers emerging in this field on which 
there is rather complete agreement. They 
are not the ideas of crack-pots nor of 
wild-eyed theorists, but the sober con- 
clusions of those who work closely and 
successfully with children. There are a 


few tried-and-true principles that any 


reasonably intelligent adult can easily 
grasp without much trouble. 

In the first place it is now well es- 
tablished that children show an interest 
in sexual matters very early. However, 
this interest is not a sexual interest in 
the adult sense. In the early years in- 
formation about such matters does not 
have the personal sexual meaning that 
adults feel. This personal import of sex 
surges up powerfully for the first time 
normally at puberty or thereabout. 

Curiosity of children about sexual 
differences arises normally as they be- 
come aware of their bodies and of bodily 
functions. The best way to deal with 
this curiosity is by truthful answers to 
the questions children ask. The answers 
should be given in simple easily under- 
stood language. The information should 
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be given in a matter-of-fact manner with- 


out shame or embarrassment. This task 
typically falls first to the lot of the parent, 
usually the mother. 

The child should not be given a com- 
plete dissertation on human reproduction 
when he first asks where babies come 
from. Only the simple question he asks 
should be answered. Too much infor- 
mation will only confuse the child. If 
he asks further questions, these should 
be answered. He may later ask the 
same questions again. If so, they should 
be answered as often as they are asked. 
That is the way a child learns, slowly 
and by much repetition. 

It does not take an expert to answer 
the questions of children. Any adult 
knows all he needs to know to answer 
children honestly. 

The facts of the human genital system 
are no more complex nor intricate than 
any other bodily system. We do not 
hold ourselves responsible for knowing 
all the physiological intricacies of our 
bodies in other areas. Why should we 
in the sexual? ‘If a child asks a question 
you honestly can’t answer, simply confess 
vour ignorance. 

But don’t beat about the bush and be- 
come evasive or embarrassed. Children 
seldom become embarrassed unless they 
detect embarrassment in the adult. It 
is less important what you tell children 
about sex than how you tell them, pro- 
vided it is the truth. 

Correct information, dispassionately 
given in response to questions from chil- 
dren, does not kindle unwholesome curi- 
osity. In fact it has the opposite effect. 
When children are denied information, 
curiosity is increased. Evasiveness act- 
ually stimulates curiosity and turns chil- 
dren to unwholesome sources to satisfy it. 

It is perfectly all right and wise to tell 
children that these are personal matters 
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that are usually not discussed in public or 
with strangers. From the first children 
need to be taught the rudiments of good 
taste in sexual matters. They should 
be taught the social conventions about 
sexual relations at the same time that 
they are given the information about 
them. They should be told that hetero- 
sexual relations are improper and unwise 
before marriage. They should be taught 
and expected to show proper deference 
to the opposite sex and to respect the 
personal privacy of other people as well 
as to demand it for themselves. 

We have repeatedly implied that the 


parent has a heavy responsibility for 


such training. It is a responsibility that 
cannot easily be delegated and should 
not be dodged. Children need to develop 
confidence in their parents in all things 
and this can be no exception. Sound sex 
teaching begins at home. 

Regardless of how skillful and well 
informed the teacher or how adequate 
the curriculum of the school, these can 
never adequately take the place of the 
earlier, more individual and _ personal 
instruction of the home. A good pro- 
gram at school should complement home 
teaching. When home teaching has been 
inadequate or omitted the school program 
may provide a partial corrective. The 
point is that parents should never try to 
slide out of their responsibility for giving 
sex information by the ill-founded as- 
sumption that the school can do it better. 

Furthermore, if sexual matters are 
discussed at school, children — will 
inevitably bring some questions home if 
their relations with their parents are 
sound. This is as it should be. The 
program should be one of cooperation. 

In the school program separation of 
boys and girls during discussion of 
sexual things is now considered unde- 
sirable. It sets an aura of mystery and 
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secrecy about the discussion that is un- 
wise. For the same reason it is question- 
able wisdom to call in some expert to 
handle the problem. It is far better to 
have a member of the regular instruc- 
tional staff do the job. However, in my 
opinion, no teacher should attempt to 
give sex instruction or be requested to 
do so who would be embarrassed or un- 
comfortable with such an assignment. 

There is now available a wealth of 
material to which parents and teachers 
may turn for information in this field. 
I will mention three of the sources that 
are particularly noteworthy and that I 
have personally examined and found 
good. 

My favorite source is a little book by 
Cyril Bibby entitled How Life 1s Handed 
On.* It is a short book written by a 
physi¢ian for children. Children may be 
permitted to use such a book as soon as 
they are old enough to understand it 
and to show an interest in it. It also 
gives parents and teachers an excellent 
example of how children’s questions may 
be truthfully answered. 

Two years ago the E. C. Brown Trust 
in collaboration with the University of 
Oregon produced a colored film with 
sound-track entitled Human Growth. 
It may be used with parents and teachers 
io illustrate adequate instructional meth- 
ods in this field. It may also be used for 
actual classroom instructions in the upper 
elementary grades and junior high school. 

Dr. Lester Beck has written a book 
of 126 pages entitled Human Growth. * 
It parallels the film closely and the il- 
lustrations are taken from the film. 

There is a wealth of other material of 
equal merit. Certainly there is little 
excuse for children of today to continue 
to be the victims of the conspiracy of 
adult ignorance. 


1 New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1947. 
2New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. 
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By ANGELINE H. MURPHY 


Safety Is a Cooperative Venture, Too 


How a group of sixth graders became inter- 
ested in safe living for themselves and younger 
children is described by Angeline Murphy, 
their teacher in the McDaniel School, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


ryy 
Pur FIRST WEEK OF SCHOOL WE RE- 
ceived a letter from the chief of police 
asking that each teacher help her pupils 
to become more conscious of safety. I 
read the letter to the sixth grade group 
and we discussed ways we could help 
ourselves and others smaller than we. 
Some of our questions were: 
How can we get to and from McDaniel 
School safely? Walking? Riding the 
school bus? On our bikes? 
What rules should we remember while 
riding our bikes? 
How can we help mother at home to keep 
our house safe? 
What things should we do at school to 
avoid accidents? 
How can we help smaller children at Mc- 
Daniel School to be safety conscious? 
We made a set of safety rules after 
thinking of dangerous intersections and 
other problems encountered in going to 
and from school. These rules included 
walking rules, bicycle rules, and safety 
rules for the home. . 

We organized a safety committee to 
help first graders cross the streets at noon 
and at the close of the school day. The 
committee reported after telling and 
explaining the necessity for practicing 
safety rules that some of the first graders 
were still not being too careful. The 
croup then decided we should do some- 
thing to impress the idea more thor- 
oughly. 


A Play May Help 
After much discussion and thought the 


group came to the conclusion that a play 
showing how to be safe in and around 
McDaniel School might help. We sur- 
veyed the block surrounding the school 
and drew it to scale on a large sheet of 
brown paper. This diagram showed all 
the streets, walk-ways, intersections. We 
mounted it on a table and made a replica 
of our school building, first sketching it 
from the lawn, then constructing it to 
scale. This work involved a great deal 
of art, construction, and arithmetic. 

We made tiny stop lights and little 
cardboard dolls, dressing them to rep- 
resent first grade pupils. Our boys con- 
tributed small toy cars, buses, trucks 
and an ambulance. Assembling our 
work, we had our school, the surrounding 
streets and our first graders in miniature. 

Our next step involved a great deal 
of planning. We selected the rules most 
likely to be broken and built our play 
around them. The small dolls were 
animated by the sixth graders who walked 
them and talked for them as the dolls 
became first graders on their way to and 
from school. 

We planned the play as a group but 
committees were responsible for different 
scenes. After a scene was written it was 
read and acted before the group. Criti- 
cism both negative and positive was 
readily given. We found a great need 
for spelling, writing, punctuation and 
word usage. With much polishing the 
play was ready for presentation. 

It Works 

We gave the play to the first and 
second graders. The boys and girls gave 
us spellbound attention. Did they listen, 


see and learn? 
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All the sixth graders waited anxiously 
to see if it “really worked.” The next 
report from our safety committee con- 
vinced us it did. Loretta Rose gave a 
sparkling account, “One of the first 
eraders started to dart across the street, 
then he stopped and said, ‘Gosh, what 
happened to that little girl in the play 
might happen to me.’ ” 

Instance after instance was cited by 
others. The young children no longer 
felt that a safety rule was a statement 
on a piece of paper. It was something 
real to protect them. 

We invited our traffic policemen to 
see the play and to witness their daily 
job very ably portrayed by cardboard 
officers animated by bright-eyed sixth 
grade boys. The officers invited their 
captain and we found the police depart- 
ment to be as interested as the first 
craders! 

Our group beamed from the praise 
given by the officers of their grand work 





on a life problem of children. Many 
mothers saw the play and commented 
favorably. As one child commented, 
“All our hard work was worth the 
trouble. It worked.” 

This study was tied to safety in the 
home. National Fire Prevention Week 
helped us to become more conscious of 
fire hazards. A member of the fire de- 
partment spoke to our group. We made 
charts and posters showing fire hazards 
in the home. Each child made a survey 
of his own home and came back with re- 
ports of many corrections. We took part 
in a wastepaper sale in the lower grades 
which provided opportunity to remove 
old papers and magazines stored in 
dangerous places. 

We also became interested in first aid. 
An emergency table containing the neces- 
sary articles donated by members of 
the group was set up in our room. 

We know that we have had a real 
experience in working for safety for all. 


For Steven 


By MARILYN CHANDLER 


I find it easy to be patient when your shining eyes beg 
one more precious minute of experimentation with 
your new-found slaves, the blocks. 


I find it easy to be gay while playing make-believe. It 


isn’t hard to match my laugh to yours . 


. or be a 


farmer or a daddy—or a train. 

Nap-time is a real joy when you’re a limpish lump curled on 
your bed . . waiting to tell exciting things about 
the world you discovered only this morning. 


But my dearest child, when it’s easiest to give you love, 


you need it least. 


A harder task it is to match your tears and meet your 
need, frustration-filled, to throw those blocks 


and hate the world. 
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By WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


What Has John Dewey Meant 
to Childhood Edueation? 


On OCTOBER 20TH LAST THE FRIENDS 
of Professor John Dewey from many 
lands celebrated, with his reluctant con- 
sent, his ninetieth birthday. All over 
the United States and in many foreign 
countries meetings were held, and mes- 
sages of honor and appreciation were 
sent by men of prominence the world 
over. So successful was the celebration 
that it may well be doubted that the like 
honor had ever before been given to a 
private person during his lifetime. 

What has John Dewey meant to child- 
hood education? The answer stands 
clear. In childhood education as nowhere 
else in the school system have the prac- 
tices been so fully remade or the teach- 
ings of Dewey so adequately realized. 
W hile no one would claim that Dewey 
alone brought these changes, it remains 
true that his words now stand as clear 
and true as they seemed when first 
offered, while those of his early con- 
temporaries, James principally excepted, 
are seldom quoted. 

When Dewey first began to influence 
education, Froebel reigned supreme in 
the kindergarten and foul book learn- 
ing in the primary school. Only those 
who know at firsthand the curious and 
mystical cult of the Froebelian doctrine 
or the exacting and unsympathetic man- 
agement of the former primary grades 
can appreciate the great advance we have 
in childhood education, largely 
the Dewey influence. The first 
in that old kindergarten was the 
we were told, because it 


made 
under 
“oift” 
ball: so chosen, 
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“symbolized unity.” And we were fur- 
ther told that properly directed pla ry with 
the ball would “adumbrate unity” to the 
child, at least as a beginning conception. 

A further gift in the series was the 
cube; but this could not follow the ball 
immediately. The cylinder must inter- 
vene because the “law of opposites” 
required that the next gift after the ball 
be “like” the ball “yet opposite.” The 
cylinder was “like” the ball in having a 
curved surface, but was “opposite” in 
that it could stand squarely on its plane 
surface end. And again the cube was 
“like” the cylinder in that both could 
stand squarely, but was “opposite” in 
that the cube had no curved surface. How 
these things were to get into the child’s 
mind, even by “adumbration,” seems 
now not only impossible but fantastic. 

The “infant school” of a century ago 
seems now to belong to the dark ages. 
As the children, from two to seven, 
marched into school each morning, they 
sang these words: 


We'll all take our places, and show no wry 


faces, 

We'll all say our lessons distinctly and 
slow; 

For if we don’t do it, our teacher will 
know it 


And into that corner we surely must go. 


In my school days we did not sing 
this song, but on at least one occasion | 
“into that 


did go, very unwillingly, 
corner.” IT remember to this day how I 
wept at my humiliation. Again, just 


fifty-three years ago I was made princi- 
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Photograph by Edna Brinkerhoff 


Through interest the child identifies herself with effort. 


pal of a city elementary school. Imagine 
my discomfiture to find (1) that my first 
erade teacher had full fifty children; 
(2) that class periods were fifty minutes 
long and could be changed only by action 
of the board of education; (3) that the 
teacher was not allowed to divide her 
class of fifty into groups but must, again 
by board action, have all recite at once; 
and (4) that this class must during this 
first year learn all formal arithmetic of 
addition and subtraction of numbers up 
to 100. 

Various leaders helped American ed- 
ucation get release from such thraldom; 
but it was Dewey who furnished the most 
fundamental theory. Possibly the fol- 
lowing principles will give a fair under- 
standing of Dewey’s contribution: 

1. Education is not a mere preparation for 
life, but should be the actual life process 
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itself. The child’s character development and 
the life content development must each mu- 
tually help the other into continually fuller 
being. 

2. The child’s interests give the surest 
sign and symptom of his growing power. Our 
part is to discover the constructive power thus 
indicated and guide accordingly. 

3. If any ask about discipline, the answer 
is that through interest the child identifies 
himself with effort. The resulting fruit of 
such interested effort is discipline, the power 
of continued consistent response. 

4. The school thus becomes properly a place 
of conjoint living, where interested effort 
builds effective character, and shared effort 
teaches cooperation and mutual respect. 


Unper THe INFLUENCE OF SUCH TEACH- 
ing childhood education has become both 
joyous and effective. We now study the 
actual process, not dogmas; we now 
guide children’s living, not teach bare 
books. 
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News HERE and THERE. . 
By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branches 

Watauga County Association for Childhood Education, 
North Carolina 

California Association for Childhood Education, 
Pennsylvania 

Franklin County Association for Childhood Education, 
Tennessee 

Memphis Kindergarten Teachers Association, Ten- 


nessee 
Borger Association for Childhood Education, Texas 
Reinstated 
Boone Association for Childhood Education, Iowa 
May Pitts 


May Pitts of Nashville, Tennessee, passed away 
on January 14, 1950 at her family home in Pontotoc, 
Mississippi. Miss Pitts retired from her work in 
the Peabody College Demonstration School in 1948, 
after serving for thirty-two years as the fifth grade 
teacher. The work with this group of children often 
centered around the beautiful garden which was 
dedicated to her on her sixty-fifth birthday in 1948. 
A colleague writes: “Her death marked the passing 
of a great teacher and her loss to George Peabody 
College for Teachers is keenly felt.” 


Mary Mackinlay Retires 

Upon completion of sixty years of teaching 
in the public schools of Tennessee, Mary 
Mackinlay has retired. In a letter to a friend, 
Miss Mackinlay writes: 

During that time, God gave me wonderful health 
and strength so that I was never absent from 
school on account of ill health. I have an ade- 
quate teachers’ retirement annuity and, with that, 
I can still “mix, mingle, and amalgamate” with my 
fellow teachers as they broaden and develop their 
educational system. 

During sixty years, I enjoyed working with young 
lives, associating with fellow workers of high ideals 
and conscientious teaching, seeing our state edu- 
cational system develop, and having withal loads of 
fun. I am glad to have been a teacher and antici- 
pate great advances in our profession. 

A life member of ACEI, Miss Mackinlay 
continues her active interest in the Interna- 
tional Association and her participation in 
local branch work. 


For Texas Children 
The Texas Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation in late 1949 published a pictorial bul- 


letin under the title, Kindergartens for Texas 
Children. This thirty-page bulletin tells, 
through many delightful photographs and 
brief legends, the story of happy children in 
Texas kindergartens. The last few pages are 
given to statements on the value to children 
of desirable kindergarten experiences. 
The Texas ACE states as the purpose of the 
bulletin: 
To guide teachers toward improved prac- 
tices 
To aid parents in selection of schools 
To publicize the opportunities offered 
children who attend kindergartens 


Hazel McCanne of San Marcos. Texas, is 
the editor of the bulletin. 


Functional Display 

The Association for Childhood Education 
International at its 1950 study conference 
will experiment with a new kind of exhibit. 
Books for children and equipment and sup- 
plies for schools will be displayed, not by pub- 
lishers and manufacturers, but by the Asso- 
ciation. Only articles approved by the As- 
sociation’s committees and listed in its pub- 
lications will be accepted for display. 

Throughout the conference, this Functional 
Display will be used by committees and study 
classes. Many will watch with interest this 
experimental attempt to be of service both 
to the producers and the buyers of books and 
materials that are right for children. 


New Child-Labor Regulation 

Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, an- 
nounces the adoption of a new child-labor 
regulation. This is designed to give effective 
protection for children against employment 
in certain occupations covered, for the first 
time, by the new congressional amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act—the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law. 

Known as Child Labor Regulation Number 
3, it sets the standards for the employment o1 
minors fourteen and fifteen years of age. 
Minors under sixteen are barred for the first 
time from employment in occupations in con- 
nection with: 

Transportation of persons or property by 

rail, highway. air, water, pipe line, etc. 
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Warehousing and storage 

Communications and public utilities 

Construction—including demolition and 
repair. 


Office or sales work for fourteen and fifteen- 
year-olds is permissible in these new fields if 
it does not involve any duties on trains, motor 
vehicles, aircraft, vessels or other media of 
transportation, or at the actual site of con- 
struction operations. 

In the permitted occupations, children four- 
teen and fifteen years of age may be employed 
outside school hours only. They may work no 
more than three hours a day, eighteen hours 
a week when school is in session, and eight 
hours a day, forty hours a week when school 
is not in session. All work must be performed 
between seven a.m. and seven p.m. 

The effective date of the new regulation was 
January 26, the same as for the congressional 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Elementary Principals’ Regional Conference 

“We Build Through Understanding” was 
the theme of the south-central regional con- 
ference of the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals in Fort Worth, Texas, 
March 23-25. Participating states were Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

A series of group seminars were held. 
Topics selected for consideration included: 
building a guidance program in the elemen- 
tary school, building a curriculum in the ele- 
mentary school, student councils in the ele- 
mentary school and the development of social 
attitudes in the elementary school. 


Teaching Opportunities Abroad 

Foreign Employment Opportunities for 
United States Teachers has been revised and 
is now available without charge from the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C. Divided into six sections, the pamphlet 
describes the teacher-exchange program and 
outlines opportunities in Great Britain, Can- 
ada, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Burma, 
Greece, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, the Latin American countries, the 
occupied areas and the U. S. territories. 


Children’s Spring Book Festival 
The second week in May will be the occa- 
sion for celebrating the Children’s Spring 
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Book Festival. The New York Herald Tribune, 
for the fourteenth year, sponsors this event 
designed to encourage the publishing and sell- 
ing of children’s books throughout the spring 
as well as during the pre-Christmas season. 

Bookstores, libraries and schools all over 
the country will display books for children 
during the week of May 8-13. As a focal point 
for such exhibits, the Herald Tribune sup- 
plies four-color posters without charge. Send 
requests to Carolyn Coggins, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Room 1105, 230 West 41st 
Street, New York 18, New York. 


Employment Outlook for Teachers 


America’s colleges will have to educate four 
times as many elementary school teachers 
as last year to meet the need for new teachers 
in 1953-54, when a tremendously increased 
number of children will crowd the schools. 

This conclusion is contained in a ninety- 
page bulletin, Employment Outlook for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Teachers, re- 
leased January 22. The publication—the 
first to analyze the long-run need for teachers 
on a state-by-state basis—was prepared by 
the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with Veterans 
Administration. State departments of educa- 
tion, teachers’ associations, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and other groups and indivi- 
duals in the educational field helped in its 
preparation. 

In addition to reporting on the employment 
outlook, the bulletin gives information on 
certification requirements and earnings in 
each state. The report initially was prepared 
as a Veterans Administration pamphlet for 
use in the advisement and guidance of dis- 
abled veterans in the vocational rehabilitation 
and educational programs. It also has been 
issued as a Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin. 
No. 972, for use in vocational guidance of 
high school students, veterans, and others in- 
terested in choosing a field of work. It is 
available for thirty-five cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. A brief 
summary of the report and a wall chart illus- 
trating the trends of teacher supply and needs 
may be obtained free of charge while the 
supply lasts from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
2, DC. 
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Social 
Play.. 


Dramatic 
Play.. 


MORE 
Play. * 


MOR-PLA > 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 






friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 


a ‘ experiences. 


They’‘re the right size, the right weight for pre- 











The inexpensive No. 4 Basic SS peat school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox f° Ss . ° ar dust d ! 
ond teue Bite: books Y unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 
makes these and countless finish make them a favorite with teachers . . . and 
other things . . . in a jiffy. 


is saaciaiaiieliiaia hundreds of schools already know what a long- 


lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 


modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 







ss =—-R.H. STONE PRODUCTS 






U.S. Patent No. 2249060 P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich 


" 
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DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
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Ablications 


Packets for Parents, Nursery School 
and Elementary School Teachers 


Our collections of articles by Barbara Biber, 
Irma Simonton Black, Lucy Sprague Mitchell, 
Jessie Stanton, Louise P. Woodcock and others. 


$1.00 each 


Books for Children, Teachers and 
Parents 


A thoughtful selection made by Bank Street 
Committees from the many books published today. 


Send for our catalogue 
69 BANK STREET PUBLICATIONS 
BANK STREET SCHOOLS 69 BANK ST. N. Y. 14 














EVERYTHING 
for 


NURSERY SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, 
CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS, 
SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 

TABLES, CHAIRS, COTS, EASELS 
HOLLOW BLOCKS, UNIT BLOCKS 
MANIPULATIVE PLAY TOYS 
TRANSPORTATION TOYS 
DOLL CORNER EQUIPMENT 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ARTS & CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Ask for illustrated catalog No. 9 





ma ay 
enna 4 
EDUCATIONAL TOY axe EQUIPMENT |°7 


lon 


201 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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"Tuned Palet Cries 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





Simplifies color teaching, eliminates waste, over- 
comes discouragement and _ stimulates youthful 
skills to greater creative efforts and achievements! 















PRANG TEMPERA 


in a wide range of strikingly 
brilliant colors. They dry 
quickly, with a smooth, velvety 
surface. 


PRANG OVL-8 


Cuts 32 Corners! Prang .. . the first school 
water colors . . . unsurpassed in_ brilliance, 
smoothness and blending. 


CRAYONEX 


“Tops’’ among all drawing 
and coloring crayons. Adapt- 
able for elementary and ad 
vanced work. 


Send for OLD FAITHFUL 
Catalog, listing complete line 
of school art products. Dept. 
CE-23. 














Books for CHILDREN .. 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 





Animal Stories 


KENTUCKY WINNER. By Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin. Illustrations by Corinne Dillon. 
Philadelphia: McKay, 604 S. Washington 
Square, 1949. Pp. 272. $2.50. This true 

story of Aristides, the first winner of the 

Kentucky Derby, is unusual in that it is boy- 

centered instead of horse-centered. Young 

Jackie Spratt is a born horseman like his 

father and his “Grandper,” but when he loses 

his heart to a young colt, his mother thinks 
he loses his common sense into the bargain. 

Jackie is so obsessed by “Risty” that he 

persuades Mr. McGrath of McGrathiana to 

let him buy a ten dollar share in the colt. This 
bargain, much to McGrath’s amusement, pre- 
vents him from selling the colt but does not 
prevent “Risty” from being stolen by gypsies. 

Needless to say the red colt is recovered and 

lives to win the Derby. Humorous, exciting, 

full of horse lore and likable people this book 

tells an unforgettable story. Ages 10-14. 


SEA STAR. Orphan of Chincoteague. By 
Marguerite Henry. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. Chicago: Rand McNally, 536 S. 
Clark St., 1949. Pp. 172. $2.75. Most horse 

stories are so harrowingly sad that it is a 

relief to come upon this delightful story of a 

little wild horse orphan which is rescued by 

two children and eventually saved from starva- 

tion by a bereft mare. This slight story is a 

sequel to the beloved Misty. Once more young 

readers will meet Paul and Maureen. 

Grandma and Grandpa Beebe, and all the 

delights of the Chincoteague life. Needless to 

say, every picture by Wesley Dennis is a 

masterpiece. Marguerite Henry writes with 

tenderness and beauty both of the animals 
and the solid citizens, young and old. who 
meet all emergencies with competence and 

warm hearts.—Ages 8-14. 


LITTLE-OR-NOTHING FROM NOTTING.- 
HAM. By Marguerite Henry and Wesley 
Dennis. New York: Whittlesey House, 330 
W. 42nd St., 1949. Pp. 64. $2. This author- 

artist team. famous for its horse stories. has 

turned out a unique dog and circus story 
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which will delight both children and adults. 
A small dog wanders into a traveling circus 
and is adopted, loved and trained by Clarice 
of Paris and her husband. They name him 
Little-or-Nothing and are delighted with his 
cleverness at learning tricks. 

Our hero finds that circus life suits him to 
a T except for his vanishing T-bones. Each 
night he buries a bone but the next day he 
can never find it. This major mystery results 
in temper tantrums and a bad case of nerves 
until Little-or-Nothing lies awake one night 
and discovers that the circus moves while he 
has been sleeping. Text and pictures are 
thoroughly amusing.—Ages 7-12. 


Biography and Historical Fiction 


YOUNG NATHAN. By Marion Marsh Brown. 
Illustrated by Don McDonough. Philadel- 
phia: Westminister Press, Witherspoon 
Bldg., 1949. Pp. 191. $2.50. This fiction- 

alized biography of Nathan Hale is well 

written and exceedingly moving. Young 

Nathan is an appealing figure when we first 

meet him, readying his young brothers and 

sisters for the coming of their stepmother. 

This merry, devoted woman not only brought 

her own warm affectign into the stern Hale 

household but also her young daughter Alice 
who was the great love of Nathan’s life. 

At Yale Nathan was “Hale Secundus,” an 
earnest student and still hopeful of marrying 
Alice in spite of his father’s opposition. The 
girl’s enforced marriage to another man 
marked the beginning of the tragedy which 
stalked the young patriot to his bitter end. 
A loyal “Son of Liberty,” an officer in the 
fight for independence, he undertook the most 
dangerous of all missions—spying in enemy 
territory. The sordid brutality with which 
he was treated when caught bring into start- 
ling contrast those famous words of his. “I 
only regret that I have but one life to give 
for my country.” The British captain saluted 
him and so will young America.—Ages 12 up. 


THE DOOR IN THE WALL. Written and 
illustrated by Marguerite De Angeli. 
Garden City. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1949. Pp. 112. $2.50. Never has 

the gentle and beautiful art of Mrs. De Angeli 

been employed to better advantage than in 
this story of medieval life. The theme is 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Silver Burdett 
ach elementary programs 
ults make learning permanent 


cht and teaching rewarding 


LEARNING TO READ 


a basic reading program, grades 1-3 


“ed STORIES TO REMEMBER 


a literature program, grades 4-6 


and WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


cht Silver Burdett’s new learning program, grades 2-8 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


ing grades 1-8 


ich MAN IN HIS WORLD 


the essential geography, grades 4-7 


st | NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
irt- grades 1-6 


ted Workbooks, teachers’ guides for all programs. Write for circulars. 





oli. SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


nd New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 


45 E. 17 St. 221 E. 20th St. 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 
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Books for TEACHERS .. 


Editor, RUTH G. STRICKLAND 








CHILDCRAFT. Revised edition. Chicago: 
Educational Division, Field Enterprises. 
Inc., 35 East Wacker Drive, 1949. 14 
volumes. Pp. 3,330. Deluxe edition, $69.50: 
Library binding, $59.50. The fourteen 

volumes of this new, revised edition of 
Childcraft are of such quality that one wishes 
they might find their way into every cross- 
roads school as well as into the homes where 
there are children of preschool and elementary 
school age. The books are designed for chil- 
dren, parents, and teachers and are concerned 
with the child from birth through pre- 
adolescence. 

A large group of well known specialists 
worked on the books. The editorial board in- 
cludes «Ernest G. Osborne, chairman, Jean 
Betzner, William E. Blatz, Mary S. Fisher 
Langmuir, and Lois Meek Stolz. The eighty- 
seven child guidance experts who contributed 
the material include Willard Olson, James L. 
Hymes, Jr., and Arthur T. Jersild. More than 
one hundred artists, including all the Calde- 
cott Medal winners and Walt Disney, partici- 
pated in illustrating the books. Frances Cav- 
anah served as anthology editor for the first 
six volumes of the series and Jean Betzner and 
two others read and evaluated the material. 

Volumes 1 and 2 present a large and well- 
selected anthology of poems and stories for 
young and older children. The next four 
volumes deal with “Folk and Fairy Tales.” 
“Animal Friends and Real Adventures,” “Life 
in Many Lands,” and “Great Men and Famous 
Deeds.” These volumes contain a great variety 
of stories, some of them complete and some 
excerpts from well known books. There are 
many old favorites as well as many moderi 
poems and stories. These volumes cannot be 
considered a complete library for a child but 
they are excellent as far as they go. Volume 
12 presents extensive lists of books for parents 
and teachers to consider in building up a 
home or school library of individual volumes 
on various subjects and of complete books to 
supplement the excerpts from popular books 
that are included in the Childcraft volumes. 
For the isolated or poorly equipped school. 
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this material would form a welcome addition 
to the all too frequent solid diet of textbooks. 

Volumes 7 and 8, “Exploring the World 
Around Us” and “Creative Play and Hob- 
bies,” are designed, according to the instruc- 
tion, “to stimulate an interest in nature and 
to suggest creative play and hobbies for grow- 
ing minds and bodies.” These books can be 
used independently by children of grades 4 
to 6. Volume 7 suggests activities and both 
volumes suggest books for further reading. 
The final volumes, 13 and 14, are large size 
books dealing with science and industry, art 
and music. The material is well chosen and 
is beautifully illustrated. 

Three volumes, 9 through 11, are designed 
to help parents understand and guide their 
children. The material on child growth and 
cultivation of emotional stability is compre- 
hensive and of high quality. The volume deal- 
ing with “Ways of Learning” should help 
parents understand how the modern school is 
trying to meet the needs of individual children 
and the ways in which home and school can 
work together toward this end. 

Outlines of guidance suggestions for 
parents and teachers appear in Volume 12. 
together with supplementary book lists for 
building a home library and the index for the 
series. Field Enterprises Inc. has available 
as an extra service a large number of advisory 
service leaflets which might be used by parent 
study groups. 

While Childcraft is designed mainly for 
home use by parents of children of preschoo! 
and elementary school age. there are values 
here for teachers as well. In any school the 
volumes could be used in a variety of ways 
at different grade levels and could be loaned 
to parents on occasion._-R.S. 


STUDENT TEACHING. By Raleigh Schor- 
ling. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 1949. Pp. 415. 
$3.75. This second edition of Student 

Teaching differs significantly from the first 

in that it is written more directly to meet the 

needs and interests of student teachers. It is 

a welcome addition to professional books of 

use in the preparation of teachers. 

One outstanding virtue of the book is the 
unusual correlation of audio-visual materials 
with the various chapters. In addition to 
numerous pictures. use of the recommended 


(Continued on page 396) 
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‘orld 

re Discover what 
ie Fun teaching 
ine can be with 
and Childcraft! 

ct | Me 

eal €HILDERAFT 
i: | Makes Teaching Easier... 

dren Advancement Quicker! 


can 
“I know at least part of the credit for my last promotion should 
for go to Childcraft. The Childcraft plan makes teaching easier and 





y ’” , . 
ie lots more fun!” That’s the way many teachers talk after using 
a the Childcraft plan. 

’ the 
able Here, right at hand when you need it, are the answers to the 
SOrv most perplexing problems of present day teaching. You can have 
rent the guidance of foremost educators... methods and materials 
that not only make your task easier, but help amazingly to 
| for stimulate the interest and voluntary effort of your pupils. 
100 4 
“te Childcraft, you see, has four volumes of expert guidance pre- 
the pared by outstanding leaders in their field — educators, child 
‘avs psychologists, each authority a specialist. In addition, Science, 
ned Art, Music, and Literature are presented in a form adapted to 
your pupils’ age. 
hor- Write for FREE Activity Unit! 
rH See for yourself what a difference these materials make —how the 
] 193 CHILDCRAFT Plan can help you do a better teaching job more easily. 
“6 Fill out coupon below. Mail it today! 
irst 
the : ‘ ‘ ; “i There may be an op- 
t is Childcraft, P. O. Box 6139 portunity to represent 
of Chicago 80, Illinois | Childeraft in your 
Viss F. E. Ahern = . ‘community. Dignified, 
Please send me the activity unit checked | profitable employ- 
the postpaid and without obligation. | ment if you qualify. 
ials Name Ceuiieiaas ; Free training. No in- 
to ee Sag ee | vestment required. 
- ( outside city, give fF .U. an name o road) ! . 
ded City "State Write Mr. e. €& 
Name of School... Grade | Alston, Childcraft, 


P. O. Box 6139, 


> ‘ . a a 
] Post Office [Eskimo Life [_] Circus [| Toys Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Check only one subject 
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COMMURITY 






senile 


UNIT DIMENSION BUILDING BLOCKS 
In school and family sets. 


Now made from Birch by the same precise standards as 
the former Macedonia Co-op Blocks. 
See these blocks in use in the Functional Display 
at the ACEI Conference. 


Also: FLOOR TRAINS 
We are only 120 miles from Asheville by TOW ROPES 


U.S. Highway 23 
FARM YARD FIGURES 


Come and see us. 


MACEDONIA CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY 


CLARKESVILLE, GEORGIA 








TEACHER'S “ a¢ ! THINK-AND- 
GUIDEBOOKS DO BOOKS 
(Method) f (Application) 


LEARNING 
READING 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


For information 
about this child- PERSONAL 


centered, inter- DEVELOP - ~ FORESMAN 
related curriculum AND COMPANY 


plan—which is thoroughly 
adjusted to children’s needs 
and abilities at every level and in Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 





Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 


every area— write to: San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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With the publication of these two colorful books 
the HISTORY ON THE MARCH series is now complete 
(ALLAN NEVINS, General Consultant for the Series) 


For Grade Three: PIONEER CHILDREN OF 
AMERICA. By Emerson, Chase, and Nevins 


Appealing material related to our own 
country provides children with their first 
experiences in the field of history. Teachers 
Guide and Progress Book. 


For Grade Four: LEADERS IN OTHER LANDS 

By Eaton, Chase, and Nevins 
Historic periods from the fifteenth century to the present are 
represented by leaders who have influenced the development 
of society by their ideas, inventions, discoveries, or explora- 
tions. Teachers Guide and Pupils Progress Book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 














ed | 











_ ANNOUNCING... 
THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades |-6 





Jones e Maloney e Morgan ° Landis 
A NEW approach to health edu- The FIRST Series with a_ built-in 
cation. program of recreatory activities— 
A POSITIVE program for total games and stunts that motivate 
health, including physical, mental, good health practices and insure a 


emotional and social health. functional health program. 


CONSIDER THESE FEATURES: Pupil Motivation 


Positive Mental Health 
Health Activities 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 New York 3 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, CELIA BURNS STENDLER 





For Nursery School and Kindergarten Teachers 


THE PRESCHOOL EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
IN ILLINOIS. A report on a Study in 
Macon and Effingham Counties. Compiled 
by Mary S. Boynton and Genevieve J. Dren- 
nen under the supervision of Nursery 
School Research Program, Division of Edu- 
cation for Exceptional Children. Circular 
Series “G”, No. 12. Springfield, Illinois: 
Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1949. Pp. 78. Price not 
given. Describes in detail procedures for 

finding exceptional children, the problems 

encountered, and specific services given in 
the program, together with recommendations 
growing out of the study. 


WELCOME TO KINDERGARTEN AT THE 
GLENCOE SCHOOLS. /llustrated by Caro- 
line Matson. Glencoe, Illinois: Board of 





Education, 1949. Pp. 13. Price not given. 
A pamphlet for parents whose children are 
entering kindergarten. Written from a good 
child development and parent education point 
of view and delightfully illustrated, it is a 
welcome addition to the growing stock of pre- 
school bulletins. 


OUR COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOL. 
Revised edition, 1949. Silver Spring, Mary- 
land: Mrs. Miriam Koren, 9703 Lawson 
Place. Pp. 100. $1.50. From one of the most 

successful cooperative nursery schools in the 

country this publication contains a wealth of 
information useful for workers in cooperative 
nurseries, for students and teachers in the 
general nursery school field. All phases of 
the cooperative are covered, from entrance 
information to the board and its committees. 

A very complete appendix deals with topics 

such as application blank, driving rules, sug- 


gestions for mothers who assist group 
teachers, and others. 
Editor's Note: The wealth of helpful materials 


arriving this past month has necessitated limiting 
reviews to only a brief comment about each in order 
to cover them all. 





Versatile 
Equipment 
for Big 
Muscle Play! 


LADDER BOX 


Dramatic outlet for physical and 
creative play. The child’s environ- 
ment and experience transform it 
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into a “‘monkey-swing’’—a house 
—a cage—a garage—a _ truck. 
Portable and versatile. Kiln-dried 
hardwood, finished for outdoor 
use, te 
4 x 4 x 29” $37.50 ~~ ee 
l 
‘e . WALKING BOARD PORTABLE LADDER 
oe Climbing, balancing, sliding, Light enough for little biceps 
° springing, teetering, generally but tough enough to take rough 
useful board. Strong, flexible, treatment. Cleated ends for 
straight - grained, kiln - dried secure attachability to other 
Cra hard-wood cleated in four equipment. Hardwood, finished 
places to make it adaptable in lawn green’ with © spar- 
; th 2, 7A for use with saw horses, ladder varnished rungs. 
SF eo for outdoor ~ =e pe 
ini u = 
company use, 78" thick. 4’ x 14 $4.00 
634 Columbus Avenue 6’x10”. $5.75 ‘8 x10 $6.75 Sx 14 $4.75 
Frices F. O. B. New York Warehouse 






New York 24, N. Y. 


10% discount to accredited schools. 
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STECK presents a balanced 


PRIMARY SCIENCE 


PROGRAM IN WORKTEXT® 
FOR GRADES 1 THROUGH 3 | 


© geared to reading program 


tures 
me 


4 
Jen inend 
ach gare 


© controlled vocabulary 
© child experience material 


This series introduces fundamental 

concepts and develops a broad out 

look and desirable attitudes. Units 
deal with a wide variety of simple 
things. Each book provides ade- 
quate textual material and drill 
for a year’s work, plus more than 
400 illustrations. 


CLEAR EXPLANATIONS 


= eds that tell 


Book Manual 


¥ oh Lad 
LS arewe © ' a al Grades land2 . Ac 16« 
ED CONTENT Grade3.... 44 fic 


_—* Handbook for Teachers. 60c 


Usual school discount 


PURLSHERS Order your needs or write for descriptive folder. 


Oe THE STECK COMPANY e Publishers © AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 


















” Faculty e Libraries 
“4 Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
Graduate School e Climate 
¢ Ze ( Free Recreational Pre gram 
Ls \x 
KA 
) 


SUPAPAER SESSION 


INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 
Ist Term: June 12-July 22. 2nd Term: July 24-Aug. 26 


First Term offers courses in child development, Second Term offers courses in child develop- 
early childhood education, behaviour problems, | ment, behaviour problems, atypical children and 
parent education, child and adolescent psychology; child psychology. 


several new courses in instructional practices, Many other courses offered by the University 
plus excellent opportunity to observe and parti- can be combined with these to make up an attrac- 
cipate in nursery school, kindergarten, demonstra- _ tive program. 

tion elementary school, and settlement house For complete information write to the Dean of the Summer 
classes. Sesston, 505 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
OEE A EARS SS SS LT ITY CECA ELITES ATES RENO LE PEC OGRRE SI NL 
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Among the MAGAZINES 


Editor, LOUISE RAIRDEN 





MeCALL’s. January 1950. Pp. 92-94. “Substi- 
tute Mother.” By Pauline Bloom. Social 
agencies in many cities are providing women 
to assist in homes where illness of the mother 
or some unusual situation deprives the chil- 
dren of her care. The women selected are 
mature people who have successfully reared 
their own families. are sympathetic toward 
the problems they will encounter. and are 
trained in child care, meal planning, market- 
ing. and so on. The idea is a very commend- 
able one. but two questions come to mind: 
Since the homemaker is not required to carry 
on all the duties of a household. would she 
give too much time to the children with the 
result that thereafter they would expect the 
same attention from their mother? Should the 
homemaker or the agency sponsoring her at- 
tempt actively to change some of the mother’s 
ideas for the benefit of the children them- 
selves? The homemaker in this article “gives 
in” to the mother’s wish to dress all four chil- 
dren alike even though she definitely feels 
that they should not be dressed the same. The 
homemaker needs a good measure of judg- 
ment to cope with all the problems she must 
meet!—Reviewed by Hazet HAsecAsTErR, 
kindergarten teacher, Cincinnati. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. January 
1950. Pp. 19, 66. “When Badness is Really 
Good.” By Ann Selwyn. It is a good sign 

that the child, be he six or sixteen, is growing 

up when he begins to regard himself as an 
individual with rights and responsibilities. 

Reckless uncooperative behavior. desire for 
privacy, less dependence for affection, untidy 
appearance or choice of friends may frighten 
or worry the most broadminded parents. But 
parents can help by making every effort to 
understand and regulate the child’s routine 
without nagging or scolding. During this 
period the youngster may be more frightened 
about his own behavior and feelings than even 
his parents are. 

The author advises that the parents seize 
every opportunity their child offers to share 
his thoughts and dreams. The grown-ups 
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should keep in mind that the “bad” behavior 
is just a passing phase which will bring forth 
a more mature and independent individual.— 
Reviewed by Mary SAuNDERS, teacher of 
second grade, Lincoln School. Cincinnati. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. February 1950. 
Pp. 150-151. “Baby Teeth Are Important.” 
By Carol K. Johnson. This article empha- 

sizes the importance of the baby teeth in the 

wholesome development of the young child. 

Because care of the first teeth is often mini- 

mized and neglected, children from three to 

nine are frequently deprived of adequate nu- 
trition, good health, and maximum personal- 
ity development. Regular visits to the dentist 
at this formative period will help to alleviate 
and prevent later difficulties which often occur 
with the coming of the permanent teeth. 
Healthy. well cared for baby teeth set the 
stage for straight, well developed permanent 
teeth. Moreover, they play a vital part in the 
maintenance of the child’s general health and 
appearance which so greatly influence his 
whole personality.—Reviewed by AupDREY 
DicKHART, teacher of first grade. Washburn 
School, Cincinnati. 


McCALL’S, January 1950. Pp. 90-91. “lt's No 
Laughing Matter to Them.” By Toni Taylor 
in collaboration with Nina Ridenour. How 

important to a child are such minor handi- 
caps as freckles, excessive fat, missing teeth. 
glasses or bright red hair? It is difficult to 
know but certain symptoms—temper _ tan- 
trums. nausea, bed-wetting. nail-biting—are 
evidences of some kind of disturbance or 
fright. A child may be using these releases in 
place of anger but they may lead to more 
destructive impulses when he is older. 

Don’t ignore or laugh at or try to “kid” the 
child out of it. says the author. Discuss his 
problem sympathetically and frankly with 
him. Show him that you take him and his 
problem seriously, that you are on his side. 
and that you will help him solve his problem. 

Reviewed by Pautine Lutes. kindergarten 
teacher. North Fairmount School. Cincinnat?. 





PERIPOLE LITTLE SYMPHONY’ RHYTHM BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 
The finest and most unusual in the field. 
DRUMS TAMBOURINES TRIANGLES CYMBALS 
FLUTOPHONES WOOD INSTRUMENTS 
Manufactured and Distributed by 
PERIPOLE PRODUCTS, Inc. 
2917 Avenue R 


BROOKLYN 29, NEW YORK 
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ABSENCES CAUSE LOSSES 


If a school makes refunds or adjustments 
on tuition fees when a pupil is absent or 
withdrawn from classes for medical 
reasons, there is a direct income loss to 
the school. If such adjustments are not 
made, the loss is the parents’, and a 
school’s goodwill suffers thereby. The 
TUITION REFUND PLAN protects 


both the school and the parent. 


Write for booklet CE 50 giving complete 
details. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 


141 Milk Street Boston 9, Mass. 














Introducing 


THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


We specialize in selecting, testing and recom- 
mending equipment to schools. 

We manufacture items which are not available 
elsewhere at a reasonable price or of satisfactory 
quality. 


Our Latest Innovation— 


AN EXPERIENCE CHART HOLDER 


A brand “spankin’ ’’ new piece of equipment to 

delight the primary grade teacher. 
Has hinged writing board which can be 
placed at a slant for chart writing. Can be 
moved easily by children. Holds twenty-five 
sheets of experience chart paper or un- 
printed news. Has sturdy floor standard. 
Unpainted pine, excellent construction, $17.50 

We also manufacture 

maple kindergarten blocks block cases 


push carts . . . walking boards . . . horses 
doll beds . . . ironing boards . . . easels 


custom built wooden equipment 


We sell tested and approved equipment manu- 
factured by other concerns. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


The Child Development Equipment Co. 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
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Second 
Book 
for 
Second 
Grade 


in 


THE NEW WINSTON 


SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
By Chief Consultant, Roy A. Price 

MARY WILLCOCKSON 
Reading Consultant, Gertrude Hildreth 
Now off press - Write for further information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Books for TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 388) 


films and slides should strengthen materially 
the readers’ understandings of child growth, 
teacher techniques, pupil-teacher planning, 
and discipline. The reader will also enjoy the 
many practical illustrations used to point up 
desired learnings. 

Permeating the entire book is the concept 
of “student growth” as the central point in 
the education process. Chapter Two dramati- 
cally introduces this concept through a case 
study of Ada. The reader will be impressed 
by the implications of this concept as he reads 
such chapters as Teacher and Pupils Plan 
Together, The Broader Concept of Method, 
and the Broader Concept of Appraisal. 

Centering around the theme of Francis 
Parker—‘The fundamental reason why chil- 
dren do. not act right is because they do not 
have the conditions for right action’”—the 
constructive suggestions made in regard to 
discipline should prove valuable especially to 
the student teacher and the beginning teacher. 
The sections dealing with “common errors 
to be avoided” and the “word of warning” 
need careful interpretation, however, in order 
that the beginning teacher does not find him- 
self losing sight of Parker’s advice. 

The reader will be impressed with the 
number of check lists and the listings of 
principles and suggestions as they relate to 
the various topics discussed. The book is 
well supplemented by an appendix which con- 
tains excellent material on child growth and 
development, appraising teacher personality. 
and means of determining the needs and in- 
terests of pupils. 

\t points, the book attempts to cover too 
much material. (See Chapter Fourteen). The 
writer seems to be addressing a larger audi- 
ence than is indicated by the title of the book. 


This book should prove especially valuable 
to students enrolled in secondary methods 
courses and/or engaged in student teaching 
activities. It is the type of book to which a 
beginning teacher will want to refer as an 
aid in the solution of problems and fc period- 
ically appraising his work. Many experienced 
teachers will be challenged by its contents.- 
Reviewed by Rosert W. Richey, associate 
professor of education, Indiana University. 
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Books for CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 386) 
stated in the title of the book—every wall has 
a door. 

For Robin, son of Sir John de Bureford, 
the wall was a sickness that left him with 
paralyzed legs and a bent back. But he found 
his door with the help of Brother Luke who 
rescued him when wars and the plague had 
left the crippled child alone in his father’s 
castle. How Brother Luke nursed Robin back 
to some semblance of health; taught him to 
work with his hands, to read, write, and even 
to swim and go on crutches are told against 
a background of monastery life. medieval 
travel and life within a feudal castle. Robin 
finally performed a remarkable feat of 
heroism, was reunited with his family and 
rewarded by the King. But best of all, he 
found a good way of life. “‘a door in the wall.” 

Not only will this book be a useful addition 
to medieval literature but it should give 
courage to many a child stricken with polio. 

Ages 9-12. 1950 Newbery Award. 


INVITATION 


- fo an extra-nice 


EASTER VACATION 
in NEW YORK 


Come to the Hotel Paris—so many 
teachers do. It’s a delightful place 
| to stay...only ten minutes from 
Times Square, yet away from city 
din. One block from transportation 
lines, Riverside Park. Good food 
...800 rooms with bath and radio 
... roof solarium. 
Daily from $3.50 single, $4.50 double 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 
MARTIN WALTER, M gr. Write for Booklet C 


Hotel PAQTIS 


ALA) Street and West End Avenue 
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TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS 








THE BANK STREET SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Graduate program of teacher education on early 
childhood and elementary levels. Experimental ap- 
proach to study of child and modern school life. 
Emphasis on direct experience in creative arts, the 
physical and social environment. Extensive practice 
teaching. Individual guidance. Day and evening 
courses. 

69 Bank Street New York 14, N. Y. 








NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares teachers of children below first grade. 
Summer session June 26 to Aug. 4. Courses for 
experienced teachers, for students who have done 
some work in the field, and for those who wish 
to try themselves out. Regular session Sept. 18. 
Credit toward degrees at Boston University. 
ABIGAIL A. ELIOT, Ed.D., Director 
355 Marlborough Street, Boston 15, Mass. 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Prepares teachers for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary grades. Full college course 
combines liberal education with professional work ; 
leads to degree of B.S. in Ed. Accredited by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Delightful campus life. 

132 Riverway BOSTON 15, MASS. 








Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
College 


A special college for the training of nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary teachers. Lo- 
cated in the heart of Chicago. Accessible to the 
outstanding educational and cultural institutions— 
libraries, museums, etc. Day and evening courses. 
Also special Saturday courses for teachers in 
service. Write for catalog. 

410 S. MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 











Miss WOOD’S 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School, Inc. 
(Organized 1892) 

Affiliated with Macalester College, 1948 
Classes on Macalester Co-Educational Campus. 
Students from many states. 

Graduates widely employed. 

Two-Year and Four-Year programs. 

Write: MISS EDITH A. STEVENS, Principal 
1645 Summit Avenue 
Macalester College Campus 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 
The Illman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Teachers. For informa- 
tion regarding courses write: 


Office, IIIman-Carter Unit, Box M 
3944 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








SGietional Colleae of Cdacation 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. On Chicago's 
lovely North Shore. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college gradu- 
ates. Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. Write for 
catalog. Box 011D, Evanston, III. 








MILLS SCHOOL 


Offers four years stimulating life in New York City 
while preparing for work with children two to nine 
years of age. 
B.S. in Education. Equally valuable for teaching 
or family living. For information, address: 
DEAN AMY HOSTLER 
Box C, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City 11 











PERRY .cecva 


High school graduates trained for useful profession, 
prepared for home responsibilities. Nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and playground teaching. Uni- 
versity credits lead to B.S. in Ed. Limited enrollment 
permits individual guidance. 3-year course. Catalog. 
815 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 








LESLEY COLLEGE 


4ist YEAR 
A Senior College for Women 
TEACHER EDUCATION, 4-year B.S. in Ed. De- 
gree Course. Nursery School through Elementary 
grades. Also 8-year certificate. Dormitories. 
Summer Session begins July 10. 
55 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











“TOSS WORDS” 


for Intelligent Fun! 
A new game for youngsters .. . 
everybody. Improves spelling . . . 
word power. Perfect for class- 
competition. Recommended 


ay ‘oy {D)~ pra Ae of A. C. E. I. See your 
= ‘re/S$) dealer or order direct . . . $1.00 
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postpaid (add 2% sales tax if in 
Missouri) 


| KRAEG GAMES 4500 Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 





























TOYS 





Curriculum play materials for 
kindergarten and primary grades 








Judy Toys itisfying learning experiences 
1 Aimed af his own age 

velop creative expres 

y, and help him attain 
up. Judy Toys can be 


ter the child’s individual 


Judy Puzzle Inlays Deluxe 
Judy Puzzles—Senior Series 
Judy’s Match-ettes 
Judy‘s Alphabets 
Judy-Ettes 
Judy’s Farms 
Judy‘’s Tu-Build 
Judy Story Toys 
Judy Story Boards 
Judy MEK-N-ETTES 
Judy’s Hollow Blocks 


Intormation 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


Minneapolis 1, Minn 

















